





MUTUAL FUNDER MERRILL CRISWOLD: 


“no investment is sacrosanct” 
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e10) 0} ol 3 e e both Anaconda all the way 


What’s been true so long of copper wire and cable 
from Anaconda has for seven years been equally 
true of aluminum conductors that bear the Ana- 
conda name. Their production is under the direct 
control of Anaconda at every step from primary 
metal production through fabrication. 


To the traditional assurance of quality, Anaconda 
Aluminum Company’s new plant at Columbia Falls, 
Montana, adds the assurance of dependable supply. 
Now in full operation at the rate of 120,000,000 
pounds a year, it is producing enough aluminum 
for Anaconda’s fabricating facilities, plus a good 
supply for other manufacturers. 


The Company’s subsidiary, Anaconda Wire & Cable 
Company, now provides a seven-mill service in 


The 


ANACONDA 


Company 


aluminum wire and cable. The Anaconda line of 
electrical wire and cables both copper and 
aluminum ... is the broadest available. 


With the completion in 1957 of a new aluminum 
fabricating plant at Terre Haute, Indiana, The 
American Brass Company will provide aluminum 
sheet, strip, tube and extrusions. Anaconda will 
then offer a wide selection of mill shapes in alumi- 
num or copper and copper alloys—just as it today 
offers a wide choice in electrical conductors. 


Full line and full quality control enable Anaconda 
and its manufacturing subsidiaries to meet indus- 
try’s most exacting demands with the world’s larg- 
est line of non-ferrous metals and metal products. 
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The American Brass Company 

Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 

Andes Copper Mining Company 

Chile Copper Company 

Greene Cananea Copper Company 

Anaconda Aluminum Company 

Anaconda Sales Company 

International Smelting and Refining Company 











BREAKS THROUGH HIGH-FREQUENCY BARRIER. Shown in the circle, about actual size, is the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
new Transistor that performs at record high frequencies. In telephony, it can amplify 2500 conversations sent simultaneously 
on a pair of wires. In the background are some of the many other types of Transistors developed at Bell Laboratories. 


Latest Bell System Transistor 
Opens the Way to Many New Uses 


Entirely new type provides ultra-high-frequency amplification 
never before possible in this mighty mite of electronics 


The Transistor has made tremen- 
dous progress since it was invented at 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories. It was 
first announced eight years ago. 


Since that time there have been many 
Bell Laboratories developments that 
have increased its usefulness and re- 
duced its cost. The latest invention is 
an entirely new type of ultra-high-fre- 
quency Transistor. 


It is made possible by new develop- 
ments in the controls of microscopic 
chemical layers. The heart of the new 


Transistor is a layer of germanium 
only 50 millionths of an inch thick. 


This major achievement is destined 
to have far-reaching benefits in the use 
and manufacture of the tiny amplifier, 
especially for electronic applications in 
telephone and television transmission 
systems. 

Its broad frequency band also offers 
great possibilities for color television 
sets, guided missiles and electronic 
brains for military and business uses. 


The new Bell Laboratories Transis- 


tor shows how the money invested in 
telephone research creates significant 
advances and develops them into use- 
ful tools for telephony and the nation. 





The Transistor is a tiny device that 
can do amazing things in amplify- 
ing electric signals. It can do many 
things a vacuum tube can do—and 
more besides. Yet it is simple, rug- 
ged and long-lived and requires 
only a fraction of the power of a 
vacuum tube. 








BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








Only Chrysler Corporation 








cars have the modern 
advantage of simple mechanical 


Pushbutton driving now, 





tested, proven, making life 
simpler and safer for 


motorists. [his is the kind of 


engineering leadership you 





find in Plymouth, Dodge, 
De Soto, Chrysler & Imperial. 
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The Feeling Is Mutual 


One day last April the men who run the nation’s 200 mutual funds 
discovered a curious two-page questionnaire in their morning mail. It 
came from Forses, and asked them in effect to open their books wide 
for our inspection. We wanted to know in the most minute particular 
about their net asset value, the distribution of their assets, their divi- 
dend performance, the nature of their investment programs and in 
what kind of industries their funds are invested. 

Thus Forses launched—and with this issue brings to fulfillment 
the kind of editorial project we always like to get our eyeteeth into. 
Beginning on page 15, you'll find what we believe to be the first full- 
scale analysis of the U.S.’ major mutual funds ever to appear in a 
large-circulation financial publication. 

As almost every investor knows, mutual funds have grown tre- 
mendously in the past five years. What every investor would like to 
know is: Which funds have grown faster than the others? Which can 
boast the lowest ratios of operating expenses to net assets? To find 
the answers, Forses went straight to the source—to Boston, the main- 
line of mutual funding. 


Following the Funds. Our editors talked to literally scores of mutual 
funders, from Merrill Griswold of giant Massachusetts Investors Trust 
(see cover) to State Street Investment Corp’s Paul Cabot and Scud- 
der, Stevens & Clark’s James White. Back in New York, we took up 
the matter of mutual funds with Wall Streeters of every persuasion, 
not only the funds’ friends, but their foes as well 

Meanwhile, at Forses’ headquarters in Manhattan, the feeling 
right up until press time—was decidedly mutual. Our entire staff of 
editors, researchers and correspondents was turned loose on the proj- 
ect. When the completed queries began flooding in, our researchers 
tabulated the findings on the basis of a careful and rigorous pro- 
cedure. Finally a team headed by Associate Editor Marvin Chatinover 
faced the job of making meaningful fact from the reams of figures 
that the funds were quick to supply. 


One Man’‘s Beat. Chatinover’s assignment was to weed and weigh, 
sift and analyze, and finally to appraise, in layman’s language, the 
management performances of the many funds, singling out those 
which have done best on behalf of their shareholders. 

Forbes’ analysis of the funds, like those it does regularly on listed 
companies in individual industries, is in no way intended as a recom- 
mendation to buy one fund over any other. Instead, it seeks to clear 
up the crucial questions investors need answers to if they are to make 
intelligent decisions of their own. The relative performances of the 
various funds are as objective as we can make them, and are based 
entirely on statistical information supplied by the funds themselves. 











READERS SAY 


Proclamation 


Sm: I commend you and your asso- 
ciates for your exceptionally accurate 
| portrayal of the story of modern Florida 
(Forses, June 15) and know it will prove 
| helpful to us in our efforts to promote 
| our State’s future development on a 
sound basis. I particularly liked the 
| closing quotation from The Christian 
| Herald, and think I can assure you that 
we in Florida are mindful that “it is easy, 
| like the bluebells, to be spoiled by cease- 
| less sunshine.” 
Leroy COLLINS 
Governor 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


Sm: As an enthusiastic and proud 
booster of the glorious state of Califor- 
nia, I was happy to see that your fine 
story on Florida (Forses, June 15) car- 
ried none of the trite, insidious compari- 
sons which Floridians have for ages been 
trying to foist upon the American public. 
From this two conclusions can be drawn: 
(1) Florida has indeed matured to a 
point where it no longer needs to wage a 

| silly promotional war with an imaginary 
| foe thousands of miles away, and (2) 
Forses has sensibly avoided stirring up 
| the dust. In fact, I would like to see 
Forses some day trundle out to Califor- 
nia for a roundup on what is universally 
| acknowledged to be the finest state in 
the country ... 

Los Angeles, Calif GILBERT SMITH 


Sir: Florida is booming. But just let 
me say a word about Arizona, where the 
future is so fantastic we won't even be 
able to determine the shape of it for an- 
other 20 years... 

Phoenix, Ariz. Ropney L. TROMBLEY 


abounds in Bz0’s Land of Big Opportunity Sir: Doesn’t Forses ever get out to the 


booming Pacific Northwest? ... 

vee ; . Seattle, Wash. Rocer ALLDYKE 
WATER is important in selecting production- 
. . + . : J > : »? 

right plant sites. In B&O’s Land of Big Uarent Shortage! 

Opportunity are rivers and streams with Sir: Your article concerning the short- 


Sais “Wi : age of engineers. and scientists was in- 
ee flows of billions of gallons . day. You should have our teresting (“A Critical Shortage,” Forses, 
Lakes Michigan, Erie and Ontario round SPECIAL STUDY May 15). However, it seems to me that 
out a WATER-VOLUME picture. “Look where a site one important point has been overlooked, 

is production-right” that is, the business world in general 

We've catalogued sites that are right in ON REQUEST FROM helps to create the shortage in scientific 

B&O RAILROAD personnel by their oft-repeated demands 
every way! See them on the ground, or at BALTIMORE 1, MD. for individuals under 35. Not so long ago 
your desk using modern airviews plus a man was considered of little value until 
3-dimensi 1 col, Ask ! he had gained ... ten years of ex- 

-dimensional color. ASK our man! ; perience. That picture has apparently 
| changed, for we who are 35 and over 
YOU CAN REACH HIM AT: find that many opportunities are limited 
BALTIMORE 1 LExington 9-0400 | to younger men. Rw a ee “— 
NEW YORK 4 Digby 4-1600 CINCINNATI 2 DUnbar 1-2900 feild pes phe = ip but fee! that - abana 
elds, I can > siness 
ee a ee ee RS | | has over-emphasized the problem. 
| Sturgeon Bay, Wis. —Cart F. Brown 


Peace & Preparedness 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad | 


Constantly doing things— better! and to Stay” (Forses, May 15) caused 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 47) 


Sm: Your remarks in “Peace—Here, 
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WHAT'S HAPPENING AT GOODY EAR—No. 2 OF A SERIES 





Bn this remarkable air age, with its rapid advances in 


military, commercial and private aviation, Goodyear 
Aircraft Corporation and Goodyear Aviation Prod- 
ucts Division keep pace with the latest aeronautical 
developments. 


The diversified activities of Goodyear Aircraft in- 
clude production of airships, major components and 
assemblies for military aircraft, plastic radomes and 
transparent canopies—even guided missile compo- 
nents. a new all-weather navigator, and the GEDA 
line of electronic computers. 


Separate from Aircraft, the Aviation Products Divi- 
sion supplies a wide range of products, from airplane 
tires, wheels and brakes to fuel cells and special 
fabrics for radar use. Goodyear brakes stop commer- 
cial airliners in 30 seconds. Goodyear fabric fuel 
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storage tanks hold 10,000 gallons and weigh but 
790 pounds. 


Goodyear’s other diversified activities extend to 
atomic and munitions plant operations for the gov- 
ernment. More than fifty manufacturing plants 
throughout the world turn out tires, chemicals, in- 
dustrial rubber goods, shoe products, films. foam 
and flooring, metal products . . . each increasing its 
productivity to meet growing markets . . . each point- 


ing to greater stability in operations. 


TODAY ... AND TOMORROW 


GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





Of the two great 
Canadian whiskies 

—O. F.C. is the one... 
for lightness, for elegance 








IMPORTED CANADIAN WHISKY, A BLEND, SIX YEARS OLD. 86.8 PROOF. SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CO., W. Y. C. 








Bank Note... 


Recently we were looking over an alphabetical list of 1270 
unlisted stocks that have all paid dividends every year without 
fail for anywhere from five to one hundred and seventy-two 
years. 


“np? 


Under the s” we found the Bank of New York with 171 


years of consecutive payments—thought that was the winner. 


But sure enough under “F”, the First National Bank of Boston 
nosed them out with 172. 


Both, of course, are impressive figures. They reminded us 
again that some of the most stable securities in America are 
bought and sold in the over-the-counter market—that investors 
ean choose from 14,000 bank stocks, most of the major insurance 
companies, hundreds of leading industrial concerns. 


If you’ve been overlooking these investment opportunities 
yourself, you might like to visit our office, look over the list of 
1270 dividend “champs”. 


It makes for some interesting reading. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 107 Cities 








TRENDS & TANGENTS 


Since the advent of the Eisenhower 
administration, Federal agencies have 
been expressly forbidden to start new 
businesses unless it is not in the pub- 
lic interest to procure a product or 
service from private sources. Never- 
theless, according to a Budget Bureau 
report, the Government now operates 
a staggering total of 19,771 businesses 
with $11.9 billion assets and 258,425 
civilian employees. 


Despite nearly total dieselization of 
American railroads, the carriers are 
beginning to step up their locomotive 
purchases to keep pace with booming 
rail traffic. Last year, the roads added 
1,182 new locomotives vs. 1,126 the 
year before. By the end of May an- 
other 661 were in operation (vs. 516 in 
the same period of 1954) and another 
885 were on order (vs. 382 a 
earlier). 


year 


British scientists who now claim to 
be able to produce atomic power as 
cheaply as coal power are finding U.S. 
scientists a bit skeptical. Against the 
British boast that an improved experi- 
mental atomic reactor has been able 
to produce twice as much electricity 
for the same amount of money, atomic 
specialists here point out that British 
coal is also scarce and expensive. 


Senator Fulbright’s attempt to apply 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
rules to over-the-counter trading, 
which heretofore has been exempt, is 
not likely to get Congressional action 
this year. Main reason: the S. E. C. 
itself was too tardy in submitting its 
views on the proposals. But since the 
S. E. C. opinion has so far been gen- 
erally favorable, passage of the bill 
seems assured for the next session of 
Congress. 


U.S. corporations paid out $3.7 bil- 
lion in dividends during the first five 
months of this year, a 15% increase 
over 1955. Canadian dividends during 
the first four months were up 13.5% 
to $349.5 million. Companies listed on 
the Big Board registered a 22% climb, 
mailed shareowners checks for $2 


billion. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 48) 
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heartland consumes 54% of the country’s steel 


The heart of Republic Steel’s area of 
operation is also the steel manufac- 
turing heartland of the nation. Most 
of Republic’s producing and fabri- 
cating plants are located in the Great 
Lakes states where 54% of America’s 
steel is consumed. 


Although Republic Steel serves 
the whole nation—with plants or 
warehouses from border to border, 
coast to coast—its heart lies along the 
Great Lakes. Right in the middle of 
the automobile, the appliance, elec- 
trical and metalworking machinery, 
farm equipment and railroad equip- 
ment manufacturing industries! 


Republic enjoys shipping advan- 


REPUBLIC STEEL GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


tages for many types of steel, includ- 
ing sheets and strip from Cleveland 
and Warren; bars from Chicago and 
Cleveland; pipe from Youngstown 
and Chicago. 


Republic Steel is heart-to-heart 
with the heart of America’s industry. 


Republic is also strategically 
located in relation to its raw mate- 
rials within the mushrooming market 
area. Republic is concentrating 89% 
of its current 1,776,000 tons’ expan- 
sion within the 54% area... the 
heartland, where there is a happy 
marriage of raw materials, produc- 
tion facilities and a concentration of 
zooming markets. 


Where diversification means stability 
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...and be home! 





And wherever you go — this comforting thought goes 
with you! By telephone you'll never 
be more than a minute or two from home! 


e Call ahead for reservations ...call home for peace of mind. 
Long Distance costs so little. 


GENERAL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT TELEPHONE 


SYSTEMS e 2EO MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


REPORT FROM GREECE 


ATHENS (by cable) 


1. GENERAL BACKGROUND ill. ECONOMIC BACKGROUND 


As the poorest nation in Europe outside the Iron 
Curtain, Greece’s economic lot is not a happy one. Just 
to keep the country going, the U.S. 
has had to subsidize the people of 
Greece to the tune of $300 a head 
since the war. Devastated by the 
Germans in World War II, later 
racked by a Communist civil war, 
still menaced by the Soviet Union, 
poor in natural resources and hard 
put to feed its eight million people, 
Greece has faced troubles which 
might have overwhelmed a less hardy 
people. Just to stand still on this economic treadmill, 
however, leaves little energy to build for the future. 


ll. POLITICAL 

Constantine Karamanlis, Greece’s present premier, was 
appointed by King Paul to succeed the beloved Marshal 
Alexander Papagos who died in October. Karamanlis’ 
position is not very comfortable. As a conservative be- 
longing to the right-wing National Radical Union party, 
he has had to contend with the united dislike of both the 
center and left oppositions. He works hard, but attends 
to every detail of a General Manager, and so seems to 
have little time for exercising the wisdom and some of 
the duties expected of the Head of Government in a 
nation. 

On top of this, Greece has been shaken to the political 
core by the Cyprus situation. On this emotional ques- 
tion no Greek government can remain quiet. The British, 
century-old friend and ally, are now hated in earnest. 
Turkey, ancient foe, new NATO partner, is again de- 
spised. Cyprus, with the aftermath of the anti-Greek 
riots in Istanbul last year, has made the Greek-Turkish 
partnership in NATO a practical dead letter. 

On the other hand, should a Greek government, in the 
interests of its international alliances, lag in supporting 
“enosis,” it would be thrown out overnight. Said Andreas 
Apostolipis, Deputy Prime Minister, to me, pounding his 
desk: “The British are bastards.” Said Minister Con- 
stantine Tsatsos, key member of the Karamanlis’ Cabinet, 
pounding his chest: “Cyprus is a matter of the heart to 
all Greeks.” This is not mere bombast. Everywhere I 
went in Greece the first subject was Cyprus. 


Premier Karamanlis 
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Under these conditions, nearly everyone has managed 
to forget Greece’s almost insuperable economic problems. 
And yet, consider their seriousness: three fourths of its 
50,000 square miles are mountainous and barren, leaving 
less than one and one quarter arable acres per capita of 
the population; a shaky dependence on such agricultural 
exports as tobacco, grapes, figs, sponges and animal hides 
for earning foreign exchange; a lack of developed raw 
materials to supply industry, even if Greece had much 
of one; and a geographic distance from Western Europe 
which has heretofore weakened Greece’s excellent pros- 
pects for becoming a leading tourist nation. 

American experts feel, nevertheless, that the Greek 
economy is currently in comparatively good condition. 
Not, of course, by comparison with the much higher 
standards of Western Europe, but good compared to what 
it was even four years ago. 

In addition to helping save the Greek people from 
slipping behind the Iron Curtain, our $2.5 billion worth 
of aid, has accomplished these things: 

e Counting tobacco, Greece is today a net exporter of 
agricultural products, whereas as recently as 1948 she 
was running $80 million a year behind on this account 
alone. Greece now raises 85% of her wheat needs against 
only 60% prewar. 

e Some faltering steps have been made to develop an 
industrial base. Greece now has a big cement industry, 
and a nationwide electricity grid, supplying some 400 
communities from both hydroelectric 
and lignite-burning steam plants. 

e Has built tourism from almost 
nothing into an industry which should 
earn between $35-$40 million in 1956. 

Other countries have had the same 
basic problem as Greece: namely, a 
large and growing population packed 
into a small area. Holland and Bel- 
gium, to name just two of them, are 
among the world’s most prosperous nations. Industrial- 
ization, of course, has made the difference. Greece, un- 
fortunately, has not yet found the necessary investment. 
It is just such investment, and little else, which can save 
Greece from permanent poverty and the U.S. dole. Said 
the Prime Minister: “Such investments . . . call for some 


Minister Tsatsos 
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sacrifice of present-day interests for the sake of the 
future.” 

Why have the savings failed to come forth in sufficient 
quantity? The Greek people, being among the world’s 
shrewdest businessmen, have no shortage of millionaires. 
So far, however, most of them have preferred to invest 
their capital in other countries—a large proportion of the 
large Greek-owned merchant marine, for example, flies 
other countries’ flags. Even with money able to earn 
25% and more a year here, the average Greek prefers 
his savings in the unproductive but reassuringly hard 
form of gold sovereigns. 

The government has taken up some of the slack with 
state-owned enterprises. Tax revenues, however, have 
not sufficed to expand state-owned 
businesses and support Greece’s tough, 
efficient 105,000-man army at the same 
time. The result has been a national 
stroll along the primrose path of 
deficit financing which, as usual, has 
led only to inflation. 

Some of Greece’s “neutralists” have 
come up with their own pat “solution” 
to the problem. “Stalin,” they say, 
“is dead. Let’s cut down our army and use the savings 
to finance state-owned investments.” 

This course, aside from deliberately ignoring Soviet 
realities, is no solution at all. More state-owned busi- 
nesses is not what Greece needs. But conditions being 
what they are, such an “easy” solution has a lot of 
appeal here. 

“Greece,” a State Department report says gloomily, 
“is poor and the struggle for economic stability will con- 
tinue to be difficult.” Unless, that is, someone can break 
the vicious circle by which poverty leads to political 
instability which in turn perpetuates the poverty in an 
endless dismal chain. To break it,Greek statesmanship will 
have to create an atmosphere in which home and foreign 
savings will willingly seek investment opportunities in 
the backward economy of Greece. So far, most American 
and other foreign attempts have bogged down in the 
Greek Government’s red tape and “shrewdness” about 
small points. The laws and the talk about “attractions” 
for capital far exceed the man-to-man facts and actions. 


x 


A PATTERN FOR GIVING 


Andreas Apostolipis 


There is an uncomfortable anomaly in American life 
today. Our system of free enterprise, with its marvelous 
productivity, has produced a standard of living that has 
no peer in history. But we are still groping for a solution 
to one of our more serious problems: how to develop an 
educational system that can match that standard of 
living. 

The problem has many facets, ranging from over- 
crowded classrooms to the acute shortage of engineers 
and scientific personnel. In recent years businessmen 
have become increasingly aware of their responsibility 
to do something about all this. In a sense it is a question 
of life-and-death, because without a steady flow of 
trained young people, U.S. industry cannot continue to 
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expand. So we have had corporations going in for schol- 
arships, grants and the like to institutions of higher 
learning. 

The problem, however, is not so simple. Businessmen 
do not want to substitute cold corporate cash for indi- 
vidual giving. They do not want to put themselves in a 
position where they can be accused of tampering with 
academic independence. Ernest T. Stewart, Jr., executive 
secretary of the American Alumni Council, puts it very 
well. “For most corporations,” writes he, “the key ques- 
tion now is not whether to give to colleges and universi- 
ties but how to give.” 

For this reason many business leaders have been im- 
pressed by the carefully thought-out Corporate Alumnus 
Program initiated last year by Ralph Cordiner’s General 
Electric Co. GE’s plan is designed to leave the basic re- 
lationship as one between the alumnus and his college, 
not between the corporation and the college. What GE 
does is simply this: it offers to match, up to $1000 a gift, 
the donations that individual GE employees give to col- 
leges from which they earned degrees. 

In 1955, the plan’s first year, 5,104 GE employees gave 
some $200,000 to 359 colleges, for an average gift of $38. 
GE matched them dollar for dollar with another $200,000 
of corporation funds. Actually, however, the colleges 
and universities received more than twice what they did 
in previous years. For GE’s donations apparently spurred 
the alumni to step up their own rate of giving. The com- 
pany has some figures showing that the average size of 
the contributions made by GE employees to their col- 
leges nearly doubled. Thus, in effect, the colleges got 
almost four times as much as they would otherwise have 
received. 

But the dollar-and-cents angle is just part of the plan’s 
strength. It enables the corporation to repay, in a sense, 
those universities which have furnished it the most em- 
ployees. Equally important it encourages a closer rela- 
tionship between alumnus and college . 

But what impresses me most of all is the way GE’s 
Corporate Alumnus Program fits into 
our American way of doing things. 
It does not stifle individual giving. It 
does not encourage the individual to 
sit back and think, “Oh well, the 
Government, or the corporation, will 
take care of education. It’s no worry 
of mine.” The initiative remains with 
the individual, and the corporation 
stands discreetly in the background. 

If there was a flaw in the first year’s results it was the 
incomplete response. Out of some 25,000 eligible GE-ers 
only 5,104 took advantage of the program to help their 
alma maters. GE’s Neil Reynolds, manager of the com- 
pany’s educational planning and programs, thinks this 
may be partly the fault of the colleges themselves. He 
believes it is up to them to keep in closer touch with 
alumni and make the old graduates feel a continuing 
part of the institution. 

At any rate, GE is continuing and broadening the plan 
for 1956 and some 14 other corporations are following 
suit. For executives puzzling over the problem of aid to 
higher education, I heartily recommend that they take a 
long and sympathetic look at what progressive GE is 
doing. 


GE's Ralph Cordiner 
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What you can learn from 


the deep sea diver about 


high blood pressure... 





Though deep sea diving is hazardous, 
divers can work for years without seri- 
ous mishaps. They do so by avoiding 
troublesome situations . .. and by taking 
other safety precautions. For instance, 
they never work too long at great 
depths under great pressure. 


Anyone with high blood pressure (hy- 
pertension) of the moderate, uncompli- 
cated type . . . should face his situation 
in much the same way as the deep sea 
diver does his work. 


This is because successful control of 
this disorder may depend upon know- 
ing what and what not to do. In fact, by 
avoiding situations and conditions that 
adversely affect blood pressure, it is 
often possible to bring an elevated 
blood pressure down. . . or keep it from 
rising to excessively high levels. 


What is high blood pressure 
and what does it do? 


When hypertension occurs, the very 
small terminal portions of the arteries 
contract, Pressure within these nar- 
rowed blood channels rises . . . and the 
heart works harder to force needed 
amounts of blood through them. 


If the blood vessels are strong enough 
to withstand the extra pressure, harm- 
ful effects may not be noticed for many 
years. The continuous strain, however, 
may eventually overwork the heart and 
weaken the blood vessels. 


If hypertension develops, 
then what? 


If the disorder is mild and not caused 
by some underlying disease, the patient 
can do a great deal to help himself just 
by taking it easy . . . emotionally and 
physically. 

Since tension, anxiety and worry are 
believed to be related to this disorder, 
it is important to live calmly and to be 
moderate in eating, working and every- 
thing else. One good rule is this: do 
everything your doctor permits, but no 
more. Following this rule alone often 
helps patients live long, comfortably 
and usefully with hypertension. 


If more rest and recreation, and 
avoiding tension and strain, fail to con- 
trol this disorder . . . then the doctor 
may try diet, drugs or surgery. 


What about guarding 
against hypertension? 
When hypertension is discovered 
early, it is usually easier to control. 


So, everyone should have periodic 
health examinations . . . especially those 
who are middle-aged and older, are 
overweight or have a family history of 
the disorder. 


One important safeguard is weight 
control. For high blood pressure occurs 
more than twice as often among over- 
weight people as among thinner people. 


Many helpful and reassuring facts about hypertension are given in 
Metropolitan's booklet, Your Heart. Use the coupon below for your free copy. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 


Please mail me a copy of 
Your Heart, 756-F. 














The men are Cities Service geologists, the buoy 


T H R EE mM EN a marker used in undersea oil exploration. 


That this search involves great expense, everyone 
agrees. That it will prove successful, no one can 

AN D A ad UOY guarantee—since the odds for exploratory drilling are 
nine to one against a discovery. The Cities Service 
oil seekers, however, continue to chalk up impressive 
records in both land and sea exploration. Records such as 
1955’s one-out-of-three success ratio for test wells 
... far above the ratio for the oil industry. 


Here are other 1955 records : A new peak in 
production and sales of petroleum products, with sales 
up 17%...a6% increase in natural gas sales... 
an all-time high in stockholders’ equity .. . construction 
of an ultramodern Cities Service research laboratory 
to assure that this dynamic growth continues. 

The growth of Cities Service is planned not only 
in the company’s interests, but on the broader basis 
of what benefits the nation as well. 


We think it’s a good plan. 


CITIES @ SERVICE 


Progress through Service 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


INVESTING 


HOW GOOD ARE THE MUTUAL FUNDS? - 


There are funds of every size and shape, from the breezily speculative to 

stodgy bond funds. Yet no matter what its aim, a fund can be no better than 

its management. Herewith FORBES takes their measure—and finds some 
topnotch, many just pedestrian, and some sadly wanting. 


Wuen the subject gets around to 
mutual funds* in Wall Street lunch- 
eon clubs these days, few financial 
men remain neutral. Either they are 
fiercely for them, or fiercely against 
them. The battle lines are sharply 
drawn. 

The arguments against the mutual 
funds, whether reasonable or un- 
reasonable, are nothing new: e.g., mu- 
tual fund initial selling commissions 
(i.e., loading charges), which run from 
7% to 9% of the investment plus 
10“ or more of the annual income, 
are “too high”; their selling methods 
are too hucksterish; the funds rarely 
do better on investment results than 
the stock averages; they are diversi- 
fied to the point of ineffectualness. 

But if the arguments are trite and 
dog-eared, the debate is far from 
academic. The small investor is be- 
coming more important every year 
as a source both of savings for the 
economy and customers for Wall 
Street’s board rooms. But how should 
the Street deal with this growing 
army of small-nest-egg stock buyers? 
As individual customers for common 
stocks? Or should they be encour- 
aged to put their dollars into equity 
investment through the neatly pack- 
aged medium of open end investment 
companies?+ 

Foregone Conclusion. For men like 
Merrill Griswold, 70, chairman of the 
advisory board of Boston’s vast and 
venerable Massachusetts Investors 
Trust, the issue has long since been 
settled in favor of the mutuals. Gris- 
wold was one of the small group of 
Bostonians who started the mutual 
fund ball rolling. That was in 1924 
when they founded MIT with $50,000 
and a portfolio of 45 stocks. Ever 
since then Griswold has played a 
major role in the mutual fund in- 


*A mutual fund, more properly an “open 
end investment company,” is a _ publicly- 
owned corporation which invests its assets in 
the securities of other companies. Thus one 
share of mutual fund stock though worth 
only a few dollars may represent part owner- 
ship of anywhere from a few dozen to up- 
wards of 500 investments. They are called 
“open end” because their managements stand 
ready to buy their shares back at any time at 
the current net asset value, and, in most 
cases, to sell new shares on demand. 


+Such big investment houses as Boston's 
Scudder, Stevens & Clark believe that the 
mutual fund is at once the most inexpensive 
and most effective way to handle smaller ac- 
counts. This was the reason behind the found- 
ing in 1927 of The Scudder, Stevens & Clark 
Fund. 
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FUND PIONEER GRISWOLD: 
the product is prudence... 


dustry. He was one of the three 
Boston mutual funders who, in the 
dark days of 1940 with the cloud of 
1929 still hanging over all investment 
companies, persuaded the government 
to adopt the present Investment Com- 
pany Act. That act, more than any- 
thing else, cleared the decks for the 
phenomenal growth of mutual funds 
that followed. 

From its humble beginnings, MIT 
has grown into the nation’s largest 
mutual investment company with 
total assets of $1,068.3 million and up- 
wards of 140,000 stockholders. But 
MIT represents only a small part of 
the picture of the industry’s growth. 
MIT now has more than 180 com- 
petitors. One of them, Minneapolis’ 
Mutual Investors, Inc., is pushing 
the $1 billion mark in total assets. 


r 


STATE STREETER CABOT: 


.. with a premium on skepticism 


MUTUAL FUND PERFORMANCE 


Investors Mutual, in its turn, is one of 
five funds, totalling some $2 billion, 
run by Joseph M. Fitzsimmons’ In- 
vestors Diversified Alto- 
gether the U.S.’ mutual fund industry 
today controls more than $8.5 billion 
worth of stocks and bonds, and boasts 
some two million stockholders. 


Services. 


An Occasional Superlative. Merrill 
Griswold, a precise man with a legal 
training (Harvard Law), 
been one to indulge in the free- 
wheeling superlatives dear to the 
hearts of most mutual fund salesmen 
But even this blunt Bostonian has 
been known to enthuse about the 
future of mutual funds. “Every in- 
vestor, big or small,” said he recently, 
“needs diversification, and there is 
nothing that can do as good a job for 
him in this respect as the investment 
companies can.” 


has never 


There is, of course, still a consid- 
erable body of Wall Street opinion 
that takes issue with this point of 
view. No one denies that the funds 
have been phenomenally successful 
in carrying the gospel of risk invest- 
ment into areas where  well-shod 
Wall Street feet have never trod be- 
fore. But critics of the funds are in- 
clined to attribute this merchandising 
success to the mutual funders’ Madi- 
son Avenue methods, their doorbell 
ringing salesmen. “That kind of sales- 
manship.” said one well-known broker 
who has been sharply critical of the 
funds, “is actually being paid for out 
of the commissions the mutual funds 
collect from their new stockholders. 
Under these conditions their sales 
record proves they’re good salesmen, 
but it doesn’t necessarily prove that 
the funds are a good buy for the 
investor.” 


By Any Other Name. By now mu- 
tual funders have become’ past 
masters at answering this wellworn 
criticism. “I grant you,” says MIT’s 
Griswold, “that the initial cost—I pre- 
fer to call it an ‘acquisition’ charge 
rather than a ‘loading’ charge—is 
high. But no sensible man would 
regard mutual funds as a trading 
medium. They’re for the long pull. 
When you spread the cost over 15 
or 20 years or even an entire life- 
time, the cost is probably a good deal 
less than hiring professional invest- 
ment advice and paying brokerage 
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commissions for the excessive in-and- 
out trading that so many investors 
are susceptible to.” 

Griswold’s answer, of course, begs 
a very important question. Does the 
typical investor, once in mutual 
funds, stay in long enough properly 
to amortize his initial cost? 

In May of this year alone, more 
than $40 million worth of mutual 
fund shares were cashed in; for all 
of 1955 the redemption total was 
$443 million. Some of the redemp- 
tions are unavoidable: people die, 
need cash or want to buy a house or 
educate a child. But obviously some 
investors were pulling out of mutual 
funds after holding them for relatively 
short periods. 

Beat the Averages. Such failings, 
however, are more often than not the 
fault of the investor, not the funds. 
More to the point is another ques- 
tion: over the long run, can the in- 
vestor make more profit and earn 
more dividends by investing directly 
in common stocks or by investing in 
a mutual fund package? 

In arguing that most investors can 
do better through investment com- 
panies, the fundmen put their em- 
phasis on professional management 
making the difference. Mutual funder 
Paul Cabot, president of Boston’s 
$173.7 million State Street Investing 
Corp., who doubles in brass as Treas- 
urer of Harvard, has summed up this 
point of view neatly. 


“It is,” says Cabot, “easy enough 
to learn all about a company when 
things are going well. But the hard- 
est thing is to find out about the bad 
things that are happening—which is 


Dec. 31,1949 March 31, 1956 
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basically a lot more important than 
the good tidings no company ever 
hesitates to toot about.” 

With their research staffs, their 
topnotch contacts in finance (Cabot, 
for example, is a director of J. P. 
Morgan & Co.), the fundmen feel they 
can dig beneath the glossy surface in 
a way few individuals can. Adds 
Merrill Griswold: “There is no stock 
held [by MIT] which is not for sale, 
provided there is a more attractive 
stock available to replace it. . .. There 
is no stock which should be regarded 
as sacrosanct.” 

The Middle Way. While conceding 
the value to investors of this trained 
management factor, many Wall Street- 
ers are inclined to doubt that Cabot 
and Griswold have yet said the last 
word. Privately, even most mutual 
funders will concede one point: an 
individual investor with ample funds, 
equipped with first class investment 
advice and a willingness to take an 
occasional chance, can still outshine 
the funds. Suppose an investor at 
the end of 1949 had divided his money 
equally among five famed blue chips, 
leaders in their fields such as duPont, 
General Motors, General Electric, 
IBM and Jersey Standard. By March 
31 of this year, his original capital 
would have increased roughly 320%. 
By way of comparison (see tables), 
not one major diversified mutual fund 
matched that showing. 

Not that the mutual funds were 
not heavily invested in securities of 
this type. All five of these blue chips 
were liberally sprinkled through the 
portfolio of MIT and many another 
mutual fund. But they were only 5 
out of some 144 securities. In the 
case of big Investors Mutual, they 
were just five out of 500. At no given 
time could all these securities con- 
ceivably boom. 

Coppered Bets. Mutual funders, of 
course, have an answer for this one, 
too. “What,” asks an executive of 
a leading fund sales organization, 
“about the investor who sank his 
money into such blue chips as AT&T, 
International Harvester or American 
Tobacco? Telephone rose barely 22% 
during the bull market, Harvester just 
39% and the Tobacco hardly at all. 
Any single mutual fund picked at 
random did better than that.” 

Such statements, needless to say, 
are directed at investors who have 
known the frustration of being 
stranded in laggard stocks in the 
midst of a roaring bull market. But, 
like most pro and con statements 
made in the heat of argument, they 
prove nothing by themselves. In the 
last resort the case for the funds must 
rest on the actual performance of their 
managements under fire. 

Just how good is this professional 


management? To help investors find 
an answer, Forses editors, analysts 
and statisticians have spent weeks 
carefully examining the records. They 
studied every established and pub- 
licly-held mutual fund in the U.S.— 
some 183 of them. To each, they ap- 
plied three basic yardsticks of man- 
agement skill: 1) How fast did they 
boost their stockholders’ assets dur- 
ing the bull market? 2) How good 
have they been at protecting those 
assets when the market starts to 
slide? 3) How much income do they 
wring out of their investments? In 
addition Forses sought answers to 
three subsidiary questions: 1) How 
much does it cost to own the fund? 
2) how big is it? and 3) what part of 
its assets are cash and bonds? 

Bull’s Progress. In Test No. 1—meas- 
uring management performance in 
increasing the value of their assets— 
we have assumed that the investor, 
acting intelligently, has reinvested 
capital gains dividends. To put all 
funds on an equal basis as far as 
management ability was concerned, 
Forses filtered out the loading charge. 

In so doing, Forses was able to 
measure management ability without 
reference to the loading charge. This 
makes it possible for investors to an- 
swer an intriguing question: are the 
13 or so funds that levy no initial 
loading charge a relative bargain? 

The evidence is conflicting. DeVegh 
Mutual Fund, a small but agile fund 
run by Manhattan’s deVegh & Co., 
which levies no loading charge, has 
made the best capital gains showing 
among the diversified stock funds. 
Baltimore’s T. Rowe Price Growth 


April 6, 1956 May 28, 1956 
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Fund, another small, non-load-charg- 
ing fund, stood high on the list. So 
did Growth Industries Shares, which 
charges only 3%, against the usual 
7% to 9%. By contrast several of the 
load-levying funds didn’t do as well— 
United Continental, Delaware Fund, 
Dividend Shares and Knickerbocker, 
to name a few. 


On the other hand, such load-levy- 
ing funds as Incorporated Investors, 
Massachusetts Investors Growth Fund, 
Institutional Shares Growth and sev- 
eral of the Group Securities funds did 
exceptionally well. So did several 
Keystone Funds and others. 

Proof of the Pudding. From these 
conflicting facts, only one conclusion 
emerges clearly: over any long 
period, the amount of the loading 
charge is probably much less impor- 
tant than the skill of management. 
If management brings home the 
bacon, then the loading charges and 
management fees no longer look so 
forbidding. If management cannot 
produce, then the fund is expensive 
even if its services are given away. 

Investors concerned with the cost 
of owning mutual funds probably 
should consider another point. Over 
a period of years, the initial loading 
charge may well be less of a cost 
item than the annual management 
fee. DeVegh Mutual last year charged 
its investors a hefty 1.48% for an- 
nual expenses and management fees. 
Even the big Scudder, Stevens & 
Clark Common Stock Fund, among 
the no loading charge funds, billed 
investors .77%. 

Meanwhile, load-charging Broad 
Street showed an annual management 
cost to investors of a very low .36% 
of assets. Giant MIT got by with an 
even thriftier .21% of assets. Over 
the years, in terms of pure cost, a 
low annual management fee may 
prove cheaper for the investor than 
a low, or non-existent, initial loading 
charge. 


The Price of Income. In Test No. 3, 
the Income Test, Forses touches on 
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another controversial aspect of mu- 
tual funds: e.g., how important is 
dividend income? Not surprisingly 
the most impressive dividend show- 
ings were made by such “income” 
funds as Value Line Income Fund, 
and National Securities Dividend Se- 
ries. But in most cases these 
funds with small capital gains. 


were 


This points up a warning to mutual 
fund investors: make sure that you 
are not buying income at the expense 
of most of the opportunities for capi- 
tal growth. In fact, for investors in 
high tax brackets, Canadian “plow- 
back” funds which pay no dividends 
at all, are sometimes worth consider- 
ing. Reason: all dividends are put 
back into the fund, and the share- 
owner pays no income tax*. 

The Moral. There is in all this a 
moral for the investor: mutual fund 
investing, no less than common stock 
investing, requires a clear head and 
a steady hand. And, above all, it re- 
quires weighing the evidence of man- 
agement skill. There is a great deal 
more to it than signing on the dotted 
line with the first persuasive fund 
salesman who comes your way. 

An intelligent decision requires de- 
ciding what it is the investor wants: 
income, capital gains, stability, or a 
given combination of all three. Hav- 
ing decided this, there will be no 
dearth of choices. The variety is al- 
most endless. 

Aside from the fast-moving com- 
mon stock funds there are, of course, 
the ponderous but relatively stable 
balanced funds, such as giant In- 
vestors Mutual or Philadelphia’s Wel- 
lington Fund, headed by Walter 
Morgan, which has one of the best 
sales forces in the business. For in- 
vestors who decide on stock funds, 
there are such specialty funds as 
Ferdinand Eberstadt’s $128 million 
Chemical Fund, and the TV-Elec- 
tronics Fund of Chicago. 

Does he seek a combination of 


*He must, of course, pay a capital gains 
tax when he sells the shares. 


capital gains and a good dividend 
yield? Then there are such funds as 
Broad Street Investing, which wraps 
together a fairly good capital gains 
record with one of the better dividend 
yields among diversified stock funds. 
For the super-cautious, there is James 
S. White’s Scudder, Stevens & Clark 
balanced fund. It recently had 30° 
of its assets in cash and govern- 
ment bonds and tends to look over its 
spectacles at other balanced funds as 
being rather too venturesome for 
Scudder, Stevens’ tastes. Other bal- 
anced funds, such as the George Put- 
nam Fund of Boston, the Philadelphia 
Fund and the Axe-Houghton Funds 
are somewhat more _ venturesome, 
consequently show up better on the 
capital gains scoreboard. 

For the Adventurous. For the more 
adventurous investor, there are fur- 
ther refinements on the basic mutual 
fund idea. Take, for example, the 
highly imaginative Group Securities 
funds, presided over by Herbert R. 
Anderson. Through these the investor 
can shift his holdings from one in- 
dustry or type of fund to another as 
market conditions change, but at the 
same time retain the advantages of 
management and supervision. In a var- 
iation of the same system, Boston’s 
Keystone Co. offers 11 different funds 
ranging from the S-4 
Speculative series to ultra-cautious 
bond funds. Here too the investor 
can switch back and forth as his view 
of the market changes. 

Or there is the Pioneer Fund, a 
Boston fund specializing in less well 
known over-the-counter securities, a 
type of investment that has some- 
times done well when the blue chips 
were languishing. 


Low-Priced 


To make an intelligent choice, the 
investor should be familiar with all 
the funds. Here, to help him, are 
Forses Tests of Mutual Fund Man- 
agement. Used with prudence, they 
can help him decide whether or not 
mutual funds are his cup of tea—and, 
if so, which mutual fund? 
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TEST I: 
HOW WELL DID THEY DO IN THE BULL MARKET ?* 





In 1949 began one of the most powerful bull markets in 
history. From Dec. 31, 1949 to March 31, 1956, it pushed 
the Dow-Jones Industrial Average from 200 to 512, a rise 
of 156% in 63 months. The following table shows how the 
mutual funds kept up, or failed to keep up, with the DJI 
and also shows how much it costs an investor to own each 
fund in terms of commissions and management charges. 











COMMON STOCK MUTUAL FUNDS 
(i.e. assets normally invested entirely in common stocks) 


How much How much does it How much 
did $100 cost to own the fund? did $100 


worth of worth of 
the fund’s in initial In yearly the fund’s 'n initial In yearly 
assets grow commission management assets grow commission managment 
to during _ (i.e. load- charges. to during (i.e. load- charges. 


the bull ing charges) % of assets the bull ing charges) % of assets 
Name of Fund market?+ % of offer- Name of Fund market?t  % of offer- 


m@ price 
DOW JONES IND. AVERAGE ... . $256.00 
Aberdeen Fund 84 0.80 Investors Stock Fund, Inc. $243.87 714 
Affiliated Fund, Inc . Tle 0.50 en ee 162.70 2.0 
Amer. Mutual Fund . 815 0.80 Keystone Custodian Funds 
Associated Fund Trust . 7% 0.79 S-1 (high-grade) 256.67 83 
Atomic Development Mutual S-2 (good-grade) 220.99 8.3 
I SOOO oe oe ais a ae , 834 0.93 S-3 (speculative) 356.00 8.3 
Axe-Houghton Stock Fund, Inc.. ‘ 84 0.97 S-4 (low-priced speculative).. 359.26 8.3 
Blue Ridge Mutual Fund ant 8 0.67 K-1 (income) 128.27 8.3 
Broad St. Investing Corp . 74 0.36 K-2 (growth) 254.59 8.3 
Bullock Fund, Ltd. ........ “nae . 825 0.51 Knickerbocker Fund, The 176.05 8.7 
Se ere ; 814 1.00 Loomis-Sayles Mutual Fund, Inc. 177.30 0 
Capital Venture Fund ; 8.7 1.10 Managed Funds, Inc. 
Chemical Fund, Inc : 74 0.69 Gen. Indus. Shares 183.12 
Colonial Fund, Inc : T¥% 0.70 Special Investments .. 115.85 
Commonwealth Stock Fund 8 0.66 Mass. Investors Growth Stock... 316.90 
Commonwealth Indentures, A & B_ 143.76 7.65 0.74 Mass. Investors Trust 282.40 
Composite Fund, Inc 185.24 8 0.91 Minnesota Fund, Inc 181.79 
Concord Fund, Inc 253.00 0.77 Mutual Income Foundation Fund 214.82 
Crown Western Diversified Income 191.74 815 0.95 Mutual Invest. Fund, Inc 180.90 
Delaware Fund 211.80 0.88 Mutual Shares Corp 275.78 
de Vegh Mutual Fund, Inc 376.82 0 1.48 Mutual Trust .. 218.18 
Diversified Growth Stock Fund.. 191.40 0.77 National Investors Corp 279.41 
Dividend Shares, Inc. ........... 221.12 824 0.64 National Securities Series 
Dreyfus Fund, Inc 229.29 8 0.85 Growth Stock Series 335.62 
Eaton & Howard Stock Fund.... 268.10 6 0.61 Stock Series 232.62 
Electronics Investment 109.07 8% see Northeast Investors Trust 183.93 . 
Energy Fund 135.90 0 ose Pine St. Funds, Inc 253.93 0.50 
Gt” Re a er ee 243.42 1.65 Pioneer Fund, Inc 237.46 0.93 
pe eer 262.68 7% 0.54 T. Rowe Price Growth Stock Fund 296.55 0.95 
Financial Industrial Fund 261.32 0.97 Science & Nuclear Fund 117.50 0.70 
Founders Mutual Fund 272.70 8 0.73 Scudder, Stevens & Clark Stock 252.16 0.77 
Franklin Custodian Common.... 249.97 0.72 Selected Amer. Shares, Inc. ...... 243.55 75 0.69 
Income 182.17 1.02 Smith, Edson B 177.11 8% 0.91 
Fundamental Investors, Inc , 834 0.62 Sovereign Investors, Inc 236.52 8.67 0.86 
General Capital Corp . 7 0.58 State St. Investment Corp 240.18 nad 0.60 
Group Securities Capital Growth Supervised Shares, Inc 197.81 Tl 1.88 
Fund . 814 0.90 Television-Electronics Fund, Inc. 289.86 84 0.70 
Texas Fund, Inc 253.70 814 0.67 
814 0.90 United Funds 
3 0.68 Accumulative 277.10 8 0.68 
Guardian Mutual Fund, Inc 2 0.79 Continental Fund 188.80 814 0.67 
Hamilton Funds, Inc ; 814 0.77 Income Fund 248.64 8 0.64 
Incorp. Income Fund . 814 0.80 Science Fund 257.90 814 0.62 
Incorporated Investors 5 7% 0.57 Value Line Fund, Inc 205.20 814 0.86 
Institutional Income Fund ; 815 0.91 Value Line Income Fund, Inc..... 130.00 814 0.78 
Instit. Shares Foundation Fund.. : 814 0.96 Van Strum & Towne Stock .... 184.14 8.2 0.98 
Instit. Shares Growth Fund 3 81, 0.95 Wall St. Investing Corp 225.20 815 0.66 
Invest. Co. of America : 814 0.86 Washington Mutual Investors .. 188.98 814 0.75 
Investment Trust of Boston J 814 0.54 Wisconsin Fund 7% 0.73 


How much does it 
cost to own the fund? 


ing price 


Italics indicate that the fund was not in operation for the full 63-month period and so its results are not fully comparable. 

*These figures do not show the exact result of investing $100 on 12/31/49 in the case of funds that levy loading charges. To figure act al 
investment results on these funds, simply reduce the final dollar amount by a percentage equal to the loading charge. Sample: a fund wiih 
8% loading charge increased $100 worth of assets to $250; shares purchased for $100 at the starting date would have grown to $230. 
**Traded over-the-counter or American Stock Exchange. Assuming all capital gains dividends had been reinvested on payment date at net 
asset value. ***New fund, expenses and asset growth not ascertainable. 
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BALANCED MUTUAL FUNDS 
(i.e. part of assets always invested in bonds & preferred stocks) 


How much does it How much 
cost to own the fund? did $100 


worth of . 
the fund's in initial In yearly 
commission management 
(i.e. load- charges 
ing charges) % of assets 
Mame of Fund market ?+ % of offer- 


ing price 
Advisers Fund $167.59 834 1.00 Johnston Mutual ................ $195.89 0.73 
Amer. Business Shares 141.02 6% 0.70 Lexington Trust .. ks , 147.74 1, 0.70 
Axe-Houghton Fund A 212.15 0.82 Mass. Life Fund........... 158.75 5 
Axe-Houghton Fund B .. 206.31 0.90 National Securities 

Axe Science & Electronics 107.54 1.02 Balanced Series : 142.28 

Boston Fund, Inc 188.10 4 0.61 Dividend Series .... 205.31 

Bowling Green Fund I ‘ 1.01 Income Series 176.92 

Commonwealth Investment y 0.58 Nation-Wide Securities 155.96 

Composite Bond & Stock ; 0.94 New England Fund..... 182.14 

Counselors Investment Fund ; 0.73 Philadelphia Fund 252.78 

de Vegh Investing Co ; 1.00 Puritan Fund 197.50 

Diversified Investment : 0.67 Geo. Putnam of Boston.... 218.64 


Dodge & Cox 5s 0.61 ora 
Sten & Sheed Malema’ 058 Quarterly Distribution ..-» 198096 


Rittenhouse 155.73 

rarer Bt big Fey England : pen Scudder, Stevens & Clark Fund 170.84 
Group Securities Shareholders Trust of Boston.... 207.75 
Fully Administered 0.90 Southern Industries ........ 190.33 
Haydock Fund ; 0.80 Stein Roe & Farnham...... 190.31 
Hudson Fund, Inc ; 0.86 Sterling Investment... ; 132.59 
Income Foundation . k Templeton & Liddell........ 219.66 
Investors Mutual . Wellington Fund .... : 179.30 
Whitehall Fund 188.10 


How much does it 
cost to own the fund? 
In initial tn yearly 
commission management 
(i.e. load- charges. 
ing charges) % of assets 
Name of Fund market?t % fter- 
ing price 


INDUSTRY MUTUAL FUNDS 
(i.e., investments concentrated in a particular industry) 


Century Shares Trust 233.69 7 0.36 Railroad Stock Shares .. 279.60 
Franklin Custodian, Utilities .... 194.86 834 0.93 Steel Shares 359.10 
Gas Industries Fund, Inc 215.31 815 0.74 Tobacco Shares .......... 90.90 
Group Securities, Inc. Utilities Shares 158.10 
Automobile Shares 191.10 815 0.90 Institutional Shares, Ltd. 
Aviation Shares 444.70 812 0.90 Institutional Bank Fund 171.01 
Building Shares 225.10 815 0.90 ” Insur. Fund 165.45 
Chemical Shares 220.10 812 0.90 Life Insurance Investors, Inc. .. 105.34 
Electron. & El. Eq. Shares 270.00 Blo 0.90 Life Insur. Stock Fund, Inc 122.39 
Food Shares 136.00 814 0.90 Managed Funds 
Industrial Machinery Shares... 241.40 814 0.90 Paper pee 368.31 
Merchandising Shares 151.40 815 0.90 Electric .... 203.95 
Mining Shares 209.60 815 0.90 Petroleum .. 242.07 
Petroleum Shares 350.30 81 0.90 Transport .. 132.18 
Railroad Equip. Shares 198.50 815 0.90 nee . 2205 


BOND & PREFERRED STOCK MUTUAL FUNDS 


Bond Fund of Boston y 2% 0 Keystone Bond Funds 
Bond Invest. Trust of America. . / 7 Bl (high-grade) 
Franklin Custodian, Bonds d 8% 0.98 B2 (medium-grade) 
Franklin Custodian Pref. Stock. . ; 834 B3 (low-priced) 
Group Securities B4 (discount) 

General Bond Fund . Blo 0.90 

Instit. Bond Fund : 3% 0.90 Manhattan Bond Fund, Inc. .... 

Railroad B. Shares y 814 0.90 National Securities Bond Series.. 
Investors Selective Fund : 614 0.44 Preferred Stock 


MUTUAL FUNDS SPECIALIZING IN FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 


Canadian Fund . 72 0.75 N.Y. Capital Fund of Canada .... 131.39 
ier ena A i a pened Scudder Fund of Canada 149.43 
epee inert Pr ateaneae 814 TT) Templeton Growth Fund of Canada 124.30 


Keystone Fund of Canada ‘ 75 0.75 United Fund of Canada Ltd. .. 146.28 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


MUTUAL FUND PERFORMANCE 


TEST Il: 
HOW STABLE ARE THEY? 








The stock market is no one-way street. How steady, when 
the market starts to slip, are the mutual funds? For a sam- 
pling, Forses selected this spring’s April 6-May 28 market 
break, which whacked some 52 points, or 10%, off the 
Dow Jones Industrial Average in seven short weeks. Did 
the mutual funds do better, or worse, than the DJI? 











COMMON STOCK MUTUAL FUNDS 
(i.e. assets normally invested entirely in common stocks) 


Starting with What 
oe ee proportion of 


Starting with 
$100 invested proportion of 
the fund’s a the fund's 
market's 1956 assets were 
x high, how in cash and 
mueh would much would bonds at the 
time of the 


time of the 
Name of Fund and total assets break? Name of Fund and total assets break? 


(in millions of dollars) the market 


at the 
market's 1956 
high, how 


(in millions of dollars) seraped 
bottom on 
May 28? 
Investors Stock Fund, Inc. . $5.91 
Istel Fund, Inc. ; 2.45 
Keystone Custodian Funds 
S-1 (high-grade) Seah 7.09 
S-2 (good-grade) : 6.44 
S-3 (speculative) ............ 7.70 
S-4 (low-priced speculative) .. 5.89 
K-1 (income) 1.96 
K-2 (growth) t 6.85 


DOW JONES IND. AVERAGE 

Aberdeen Fund 

Affiliated Fund, Inc. 

Amer. Mutual Fund 

Associated Fund Trust 

Atomic Development Mutual 
Fund, Inc. 

Axe-Houghton Stock Fund, Inc... 

Blue Ridge Mutual Fund 


Broad St. Investing Corp. 
Bullock Fund, Ltd. 
California Fund 
Capital Venture Fund hon , 
Chemical Fund, Inc. .... eee 
Colonial Fund, Inc. 
Commonwealth Stock Fund .... 18 
Commonwealth Indentures, A & B 21.0 
Composite Fund, Inc. 5.3 
Concord Fund, Inc. 8.9 
Crown Western Divers. Income .. 2.7 
Delaware Fund 41.9 
deVegh Mutual Fund, Inc. 128 
Diversified Growth Stock Fund.. 148 
Dividends Shares, Inc. 214.9 
Dreyfus Fund, Inc. 6.6 
Eaton & Howard Stock Fund ...._ 62.7 
Electronics Investment 11.7 
Energy Fund 
Equity Fund, Inc. 
Fidelity Fund, Inc. 
Financial Industrial Fund 
Founders Mutual Fund .... 
Franklin Custodian Common 

Income 
Fundamental Investors, Inc 
General Capital Corp. 
Group Securities Capital 

Growth Fund 
Group Securities Common 

Stock Fund 
Growth Industries Shares 
Guardian Mutual Fund, Inc. 
Hamilton Funds, Inc. 
Incorp. Income Fund 
Incorporated Investors 
Institutional Income Fund 
Instit. Shares Foundation Fund.. 
Instit. Shares Growth Fund 
Invest. Co. of America 
Investment Trust of Boston 


7.48 
7.34 
721 


8.76 


6.65 
7.54 
6.27 
5.95 
5.39 
6.45 
5.59 
5.84 
7.89 
6.67 
7.27 


* Adjusted for dividends of record during the period. 
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Knickerbocker Fund, The 
Loomis-Sayles Mutual Fund, Inc. 
Managed Funds, Inc. 

Gen. Industries Shares 

Special 
Mass. Investors Growth Stock 
Mass. Investors Trust 
Minnesota Fund, Inc. ............ 
Mutual Income Foundation Fund. 
Mutual Invest. Fund, Inc. 
Mutual Shares Corp. ..... 
Mutual Trust 
National Investors Corp. 
National Securities Series 

Growth Stock Series 

Stock Series 
Northeast Investors Trust 
Pine St. Funds, Inc. 
Pioneer Fund, Inc. 
T. Rowe Price Growth Stock Fund 
Science & Nuclear Fund 
Scudder, Stevens & Clark Stock.. 
Selected Amer. Shares, Inc. 
Smith, Edson B. 
Sovereign Investors, Inc. ........ 
State St. Investment Corp. ...... 
Supervised Shares, Inc. .......... 
Television-Electronics Fund, Inc. 
TE, cakcccovcccceees 
United Funds 

Accumulative 

Continental Fund 

Income Fund 

Science Fund 
Value Line Fund, Inc. .......... 
Value Line Income Fund, Inc. .. 
Van Strum & Towne Stock 
Wall St. Investing Corp. ........ 
Washington Mutual Investors 

Fund, Inc. 
Wisconsin Fund 


3.34 
3.15 


4.94 
2.63 
5.54 
7.94 
3.81 
6.07 
4.52 
3.03 
8.54 
6.15 


8.66 
7.06 
6.53 
5.41 
3.05 
5.79 
6.23 
6.26 
7.78 
4.47 
7.66 
9.82 
4.86 
6.81 
5.04 


7.31 
6.45 
6.70 
7.26 
1.82 
441 
8.34 
4.87 


6.63 
6.22 


* Adjusted for dividends of record during the period. 
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BALANCED MUTUAL FUNDS 
(i.e. part of assets always invested in bonds & preferred stocks) 


Starting with What Starting with What 
$100 invested proportion of $100 invested proportion of 
it the the fund’s at the the fund's 
market's 1956 assets were market's 1956 assets were 
high, how in cash and high, how in cash and 
much would bonds at the much would bonds at the 
you have lost time of the you have lost time of the 
Name of Fund and total assets by the time break? Name of Fund and total assets by the time break? 


(in millions of dollars) the market (in millions of dollars) the market 
seraped 


seraped 
bottom on bottom on 
May 287 May 28? 
Advisers Fund aie pat $4.97 26.96% Lexington Trust ... ep $4.89 
Amer. Business Shares & i 2.32 20.5 Mass. Life Fund. ... ; r. 4.55 
Axe-Houghton Fund A ........ 3.24 22.4 National Securities 
Axe-Houghton Fund B ‘es 3.60 18.8 Balanced Series .. sisal , J 3.88 
Axe Science & Electronics........ 2.84 20.4 Dividend Series 5.91 
Boston Fund, Inc. ........... “ 5.60 16.0 Income Series ... & 4.83 
Bowling Green Fund a 6.06 11.3 Nation-Wide Securities .... 27. 3.30 
Commonwealth Investment 5.08 18.1 New England Fund 2.68 
Composite Bond & Stock r. 3.41 44.76 Philadelphia Fund ats vin , 6.53 
Counselors Investment Fund .... 5 4.26 2.4 Puritan Fund 
de Vegh Investment Co. ’ 4.92 21.82 Geo. Putnam of Boston 
Diversified Investment ‘ 4 5.44 1.7 Quarterly Distribution 
oe ke. SS ee : 5.79 18.3 Rittenhouse 
Eaton & Howard Balanced ...... 455 12.46 Scudder, Stevens & Clark 
Federated Fund of N. Eng. ...... 7.21 8. Fund, Inc. 
General Investors Trust ........ 4.50 22.14 Shareholders Trust of Boston . 
Group Securities Southern Industries 
Fully Administered ... vidios ; 4.73 29.19 Stein Roe & Farnham 
Haydock Fund : F 3.71 20. Sterling Investment 
Hudson Fund, F Wcksteh ss : 4.72 21.3 Templeton & Liddell ... 
Income Fovuridation ws ah beOee : 6.62 15.63 Wellington Fund 
Investors Mutual ................ J 3.87 14.27 Whitehall Fund 
Johnston Mutual .. Z 482 18.0 


INDUSTRY MUTUAL FUNDS 


(i.e. investments concentrated in a particular industry) 


Century Shares Trust 8.41 1.19 Railroad Stock Shares 
Franklin Custodian, Utilities .... 34 4.48 10 Steel Shares 
Gas Industries Fund, Inc. 49.2 2.57 120 Tobacco Shares 
Group Securities, Inc. Utilities Shares 
Automobile Shares .... 12 11.69 1.80 Institutional Shares, Ltd. 
Aviation Shares Pr 2.7 5.63 0.99 Institutional Bank Fund 
Building Shares wee 13 8.95 4.93 “3 Insur. Fund 
Chemical Shares 14 9.46 2.62 Life Insurance Investors, Inc. 
Electronics & Elec. Equip. Shares 3.1 12.33 8.16 Life Insur. Stock Fund, Inc. 
Food Shares 0.27 3.49 8.59 Managed Funds 
Industrial Machinery Shares .. 0.295 2.57 3.12 Electric 
Merchandising Shares ......... 0.63 6.98 2.09 Metal 
Mining Shares 0.52 5.33 3.33 Paper 
Petroleum Shares “ 3.1 7.93 5.34 Petroleum 
Railroad Equip. Shares 3.7 4.29 1.54 Transport 


BOND & PREFERRED STOCK MUTUAL FUNDS 

Bond Fund of Boston 3.7 0.62 100.00 Keystone Bond Funds 

Bond Invest. Trust of America.. 6.6 1.17 94.00 Bl (high-grade) ... 

Franklin Custodian Funds, Bonds 65 0.80 109.00 B2 (medium-grade) 

Franklin Custodian Fund Pfd. .. 76 2.52 1.00 B3 (low-priced) 

Group Securities B4 (discount) - 
General Bond Fund ... Rog 3.3 1.32 100.00 Manhattan Bond Fund, Inc. 
Instit. Bond Fund ae 74 0.11 100.00 National Securities 
Railroad B. Shares Five 2.4 0.68 100.00 Bond Series 

Investors Selective Fund .. 21.9 0.49 20.42 Preferred Stock 


MUTUAL FUNDS SPECIALIZING IN FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 


Canadian Fund ps re 4.27 11.69 N.Y. Capital Fund of Canada .. 285 2.86 17.3 
Canada General ......... + oer sae 5.50 1.90 Scudder Fund of Canada 56.0 3.35 5.3 
International Investor 17 153 33.1 Templeton Growth Fund, Canada 73 5.96 3.0 
International Resources 113 0.87 10.17 United Fund of Canada 17.1 6.56 3.4 
Keystone Fund of Canada 98 4.02 128 


* Adjusted for dividends of record during the period. *Adjusted for dividends of record during the period 
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SPECIAL REPORT: MUTUAL FUND PERFORMANCE 





TEST Ill: 
HOW MUCH DO THEY PAY IN DIVIDENDS? 





Capital gains and stability are not the only tests of invest- 
ment management. Dividends are important too. The 
following table shows the return from regular dividend 
income* which each mutual fund was able to pay—after 
covering all operating expenses and management charges. 











COMMON STOCK MUTUAL FUNDS 
(i.e., assets normally invested entirely in common stocks) 
Dividends paid on every Dividends paid on every 
$100 worth of assets $100 worth of assets 
Six-year 1955 Six-year 1955 
eas Name of Fund ans 
DOW JONES IND. AVERAGE .. $5.48 $4.42 Istel Fund, Inc. $3.29 $3.54 
Aberdeen Fund 4.02 2.26 Keystone Custodian Funds 
Affiliated Fund, Inc. 4.52 3.85 S-1 (high-grade) 3.94 2.88 
Amer. Mutual Fund 3.54 2.68 S-2 (good-grade) 5.03 3.94 
Asseciated Fund Trust 4.15 3.71 S-3 (speculative) 4.46 3.03 
Atomic Development Mutual S-4 (low-priced speculative) .. 3.26 2.07 
Fund, Inc. 1.28 1.28 K-1 (income) 4.82 4.45 
Axe-Houghton Stock Fund, Inc. 4.00 2.97 K-2 (growth) 3.82 2.80 
Blue Ridge Mutual Fund 2.94 3.00 Knickerbocker Fund, The 3.63 3.99 
Broad St. Investing Corp. 4.77 3.78 Loomis-Sayles Mutual Fund, Inc. 2.69 2.77 
Bullock Fund, Ltd. 421 2.86 Managed Funds, Inc. 
California Fund . 3.26 3.51 Gen. Industries Shares 4.84 3.33 
Capital Venture Fund 1.04 1.32 Special 2.32 2.32 
Chemical Fund, Inc 2.85 2.19 Mass. Investors Growth Stock .... 2.77 2.05 
Colonial Fund, Inc. 4.29 3.64 Mass. Investors Trust 4.44 3.50 
Commonwealth Stock Fund 2.55 1.90 Minnesota Fund, Inc. 2.74 2.27 
Commonwealth Indentures, A & B 3.62 3.20 Mutual Income Foundation Fund 3.20 2.68 
Composite Fund, Inc. 2.88 2.37 Mutual Invest. Fund, Inc. .... 2.83 2.75 
Concord Fund, Inc. 3.74 3.97 Mutual Shares Corp. 0.86 0 
oe selene Diversified .... ress _ Mutual Trust 4.14 3.05 
elaware Fun : : 
deVegh Mutual Fund, Inc. 1.36 1.00 eset pone rte = — 
Diversified Growth Stock Fund 2.01 1.48 gore agg 
rt re ne ‘ . Growth Stock Series 3.55 2.20 
Dividend Shares, Inc. 421 3.12 Stock Series 6.15 452 
Dreyfus Fund, Inc. 3.33 1.32 Northeast Investors Trust 4.62 3.98 
Eaton & Howard Stock Fund .... 3.43 2.46 Pi 7 
" ine St. Funds, Inc. 4.23 3.39 
Electronics Investment ed os Pi eed 1 3.79 314 
haiey Foul na a ioneer Fund, Inc. ) . 
Equity Fund, Inc. 3.38 2.49 T. Rowe Price Growth Stock . - 
Fidelity Fund, Inc. 4.62 3.58 deem on a 
Financial Industrial Fund 4.19 3.02 Science & Nuclear Fund 
Founders Mutual Fund 3.64 244 Scudder, Stevens & Clark Stock.. 3.36 2.87 
Franklin Custodian Common .... 4.70 3.33 Selected Amer. Shares, Inc 42s S55 
Sovereign Investors, Inc 4.85 3.67 
Income 4.70 3.84 : 
Fundamental Investors, Inc. .... 4.24 3.13 Smith, Edson B. Fund 3.57 3.21 
General Capital Corp. + ; State St. Investment Corp 3.29 2.75 
Group Securities Capital Supervised Shares, Inc. 3.31 2.79 
Growth Fund 4.37 3.15 Television-Electronics Fund, Inc.. 3.87 3.01 
Group Securities Common 5.32 431 Texas Funds, Inc. 3.14 2.32 
Growth Industries Shares 3.41 2.55 United Funds 
Guardian Mutual Fund, Inc..... 2.88 2.70 Accumulative 5.01 3.55 
Hamilton Funds, Inc. 3.78 2.85 Continental Fund 3.19 3.73 
Incorp. Income Fund 4.97 4.97 Income Fund 4.54 3.52 
Incorporated Investors 3.75 2.52 Science Fund 2.74 2.88 
Institutional Income Fund 4.21 4.83 Value Line Fund, Inc. 2.29 1.20 
Instit. Shares Foundation Fund 3.85 3.29 Value Line Income Fund, Inc. 7.93 6.42 
Instit. Shares Growth Fund .... 2.96 2.01 Van Strum & Towne Stock 3.71 3.70 
Invest. Co. of America 3.64 2.76 Wall St. Investing Corp. 3.55 3.00 
Investment Trust of Boston .... 4.58 3.44 Washington Mutual Investors .... 3.04 3.40 
Investors Stock Fund, Inc. .... 4.00 2.79 Wisconsin Fund 3.72 3.25 


Name of Fund 


Italics designate funds which have been in existence less than the full six years. *Excluding capital gains payments, which we assume 


c 
are reinvested. **New fund, no dividends paid. ***Canadian fund of the plowback type, which plows all dividends back into the fund, 
pays no dividends. +Bulk of dividend earnings retained by fund. 
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BALANCED MUTUAL FUNDS 
(i.e., part of assets always invested in bonds & preferred stocks) 


Dividends paid on every 


Dividends paid on every 
$100 worth of assets 


$100 worth of assets 
Six-year 1955 
1950-55 
average 


Six-year 1955 
1950-55 
average 
Lexington Trust $4.25 $3.31 
Mass. Life Fund peta 3.6: 3.14 
National Securities — 
Balanced Series Si 4.08 
Dividend Series . 5.85 
Income Series ; 5.62 4.74 
Nation-Wide Securities . 3.44 
New England Securities 3.8 3.54 
Philadelphia Fund : 3.4! 2.84 
Puritan Fund ‘ 5.68 


Name of Fund 


Advisers Fund $2.52 $2.82 

Amer. Business Shares 3.86 3.67 

Axe-Houghton Fund A 3.24 2.56 

Axe-Houghton Fund B 3.81 3.12 

Axe Science & Electronics oe wad 

a ae ee 3.56 2.81 

Bowling Green Fund 2.27 3.03 

Commonwealth Investment .... 3.91 3.15 

Composite Bond & Stock 3.15 2.86 

Counselors Investment Fund .... 3.67 3.94 

de Vegh Investing Co. .......... 3.23 3.29 Geo. Putnam of Boston ........ 3.8: 3.14 

Diversified Investment 5.14 4.28 Quarterly Distribution .......... 3.85 

Dodge & Cox 3.35 3.02 Rittenhouse : ie 2.74 

Eaton & Howard Balanced 3.68 2.99 Scudder, Stevens & Clark 

Federated of New Eng. .......... 2.76 3.65 Balanced Fund, Inc. 2.90 

General Investors Trust 4.53 3.51 Shareholders Trust of Boston 

Group Securities Fully Southern lndustrics ‘ 314 
Administered 3.69 3.84 ree a a 

Haydock Fund 3.28 2.80 on Roe & Farnham 

Hudson Fund, 3.83 3.17 Sterling Investment 

Income Foundation 1.97 1.42 Templeton & Liddell 

Investors Mutual 4.14 3.57 Wellington Fund 

Johnston Mutual 3.71 3.08 Whitehall Fund 


Name of Fund 


INDUSTRY MUTUAL FUNDS 
(i.e, investments concentrated in a particular industry) 


Century Shares Trust 2.74 1.90 
Franklin Custodian, Utilities .. 4.36 3.59 
Gas Industries Fund, Inc 2.93 2.61 
Group Securities, Inc. 
Automobile Shares 6.03 3.36 
Aviation Shares 4.10 3.19 
Building Shares 5.26 4.62 
Chemical Shares 3.05 2.24 
Electronics & Elec. Equip. Shares 4.49 2.79 
Food Shares 458 431 
Industrial Machinery Shares. ... 5.50 3.54 
Merchandising Shares 4.67 3.79 
Mining Shares ute 4.85 3.94 
Petroleum Shares 3.78 2.81 
Railroad Equip. Shares 6.05 3.64 


Railroad Stock Shares........ 

Steel Shares .... 

Tobacco Shares 

Utilities Shares 
Institutional Shares, Ltd. 

Institutional Bank Fund 

Institutional Insur. Fund 
Life Insurance Investors, Inc.. 
Life Insur. Stock Fund, Inc. 
Managed Funds 

Paper 

Electric 

Petroleum 

Transport 


BOND & PREFERRED STOCK MUTUAL FUNDS 


Bond Fund of Boston 3.28 3.47 
Bond Invest. Trust of America... 4.06 3.73 
Franklin Custodian, Bonds .... 5.62 5.03 
Franklin Custodian Pref. Stock .. 5.17 4.27 
Group Securities 

General Bond Fund 4.22 3.80 

Instit. Bond Fund 3.09 3.05 

Railroad B. Shares 440 4.32 
Investors Selective Fund 4.04 4.18 


Keystone Bond Funds 
Bl (high-grade) 
B2 (medium-grade) 
B3 (low-priced) 
B4 (discount) 
Manhattan Bond Fund, Inc 
National Securities Bond Series... 
Preferred Stock 


MUTUAL FUNDS SPECIALIZING IN FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 


Canadian Fund 
Canada General 
International Investor 


2.29 2.07 


tee bide 
** ae 


International Resources + ** 
Keystone Fund of Canada eee eee 


N. Y. Capital Fund of Canada ... 
Scudder Fund of Canada 
Templeton Growth Fund, Canada 
United Fund of Canada 


Italics designate funds which have been in existence less than the full six years. *Excluding capital gains payments, which we assume 
are reinvested. **New fund, no dividends paid. ***Canadian fund of the plowback type, which plows all dividends back into the fund, 


pays no dividends. 
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AUTO PARTS 


UMBRELLA ACT 


Detroit’s fastest-accelerating 
partsmaker is putting on a 
new burst of speed. 





Amonc the satellite suppliers which 
orbit around Detroit’s mighty auto- 
makers, no fledgling partsmaker has 
showed as fast acceleration as small, 
resourceful Sheller Manufacturing 
Corp.* In just ten years, Sheller has 
sewed up 60% of the market for 
steering wheels, and made itself an 
important factor in no less than 65 
other items (e.g., rubber mats & ped- 
als, gaskets, ornamental die castings) 
that go into Detroit’s autos. Altogeth- 
er it has boosted sales some 664% 
since 1946 to $56 million. 


Pacemakers. The man who has 
brought Sheller so far so fast is trim, 
crew-cut Thomas Bradley, 61, an ex- 
automan and onetime president of 
Hupp Motor who went to work for 
Sheller in 1940, became boss in 1953. 
He and Sheller have done it by 
shrewdly picking items that were 
coming into demand and spreading 
Sheller’s corporate umbrella over 
likely companies that were making 
them. 

All along, Bradley has kept his eye 
peeled for likely merger prospects— 
companies that had strong growth 
potentials but also had problems. 
Some months ago he spotted one such 
in Cleveland’s smallish, aggressive 
Standard Products Co., which spe- 
cializes in such items as weather- 
stripping, locks and window channels 
for autos. Standard itself has 
sprinted far and fast since the war, 
boosting sales 442% to $34 million by 
last year. But this fast pace has put a 
pinch on Standard’s finances, kept its 
average net over the decade down to 
3c on the dollar, vs. Sheller’s 8c. 


Standard’s forte is ingenuity in de- 
sign and manufacture, and its biggest 
asset is an ex-doctor named James 
Sims (“Doc”) Reid, 61, who gave up 
medicine in 1924 to become a full- 
time inventor. A prolific creator of 
new auto gadgets, Reid found himself 
in the auto business, built up Stand- 
ard largely from his own ideas and 
strategic switches on those of others. 

One of Standard’s big attractions 
for Sheller’s Bradley is the fact that 
its largest customer is General Mo- 
tors; Sheller itself sells to just about 
everybody else but. Another is Stand- 
ard’s knack for deftly extruding and 
flocking rubber, one of Sheller’s own 


29; low, 224%. Dividend (1 
cated 1956 pa out: $1.80. 
(1955) : $3.94. Ticker symbol: S 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
985) 
rnin: 


$1.65. Indi- 
a per share 
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PARTSMAKER BRADLEY: 
he spread a broad umbrella 


important lines. Bradley calculates 
that Standard’s skill can also be 
turned to good use in another of 
Sheller’s new enthusiasms: plastics. 
Right now, Bradley is putting a lot of 
effort into expanding his business in 
polyurethane, a plastic material sim- 
ilar to foam rubber that Sheller sells 
under the name Shellertex. In their 
1957 models, Bradley enthusiastically 
notes, more auto companies will be 
using the material for safety crash 
pads and padded sun visors than ever 
before. 

In Union. Last month Bradley and 
his old friend Reid got together for 
mutual advantage. Object: merger, if 
stockholders approve. Said Bradley: 


19500 «1950 1952s«1853s 1954 1985 


“This is a merger from strength, not 
weakness.” Said Reid: “The idea is to 
create a broad financial base for re- 
search and development. With a con- 
tinuing flow of new products, we'll 
have a sufficient umbrella against 
fluctuations.” 

A sort of fiscal umbrella seemed to 
be what both outfits needed most. 
With auto output down sharply in 
1956’s first quarter, both companies 
suffered. Sheller’s sales were off 12%, 
profits 45%. More volatile Standard 
reported a 25% decline in sales, a 
56% dent in profits. Merged, they 
would rank among the Big Ten auto 
partsmakers and, both hope, be more 
resistant to declines. One encourag- 
ing sign: both companies have booked 
orders for Detroit’s 1957 model yea: 
representing larger shares of the auto 
parts business than ever before. 


NATURAL GAS 


THE BIG DUCT 


Canada’s Parliament at last 
has given the go-ahead on 
the world’s largest gas pipe- 
line. But south of the border, 
Tennessee Gas Transmis- 
sion’s Gardiner Symonds 
faces’ possible  disillusion- 
ment. 





AFTER weary weeks of heated debate, 
Canada’s Parliament last month 
braced for a momentous action. Dip- 
ping into government funds, it handed 
over $80 million on loan to Trans- 
Canada Pipe Lines, the five-year-old 
corporate brain-child of Texas multi- 
millionaire Clint Murchison. Parlia- 
ment thereby put in motion work on 
the first leg of what some day prom- 
ises to be the world’s largest natural 
gas pipeline—a 2,320-mile system 
stretching from the gas fields in re- 
mote Alberta all the way to Montreal. 
With the bill signed, U.S. oil and gas 
men from Tennessee to Texas un- 
crossed their fingers, and heaved 
great sighs of relief. 

Roadblock Cleared. None more so 
than Clint Murchison. As president 
of Canadian Delhi Petroleum, whose 
subsidiary Canadian Delhi Oil holds a 
24.5% stock interest in Trans-Canada, 
Murchison was about to see a five- 
year pipe-dream come true. Time and 
again, his plan for a giant pipeline 
system had run afoul of brawling 
competitors and bickering politicos. 
The $80-million grubstake will fi- 
nance construction of the initial 575- 
mile segment across the prairie from 
the Alberta border to Winnipeg (see 
map). By year’s end, gas will be 
flowing, and eventually will run all 
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the way to the big population centers 
of eastern Canada. Much of it may 
even find its way to the U‘S. 

Murchison’s Canadian Delhi was 
not the only operator to breathe eas- 
ier. No less concerned to see the pipe- 
line project under way was mighty 
($1.9-billion assets) Standard Oil of 
California, which stands to gross some 
$3.6 million a year supplying gas to 
Trans-Canada. Another beneficiary: 
Home Oil Co., which will increase its 
own gross by 15% just by delivering 
9 billion cubic feet of gas a year to 
the new pipeline. Moreover, Cana- 
dian Gulf Oil (a subsidiary of British 
American Petroleum), not only hopes 
to gross more than $6 million on its 
gas sales to Trans-Canada, but a tidy 
sum as well on its 17% stock interest 
in T-C. U.S. Steel will also benefit; 
it has already contracted to supply 
575 miles of pipe. 

The list of interested parties in 
Canada’s pipeline future reads almost 
like a who’s who of U‘S. industry, a 
situation which sensitive Ottawa 
legislators find difficult to live with. 
The only Canadian-controlled com- 
pany with a large stake in Trans- 
Canada is the Western Pipeline 
Group, which owns almost one quar- 
ter of Trans-Canada’s stock. The 
remaining Trans-Canada _ stock is 
distributed among Canadian Delhi, 
Canadian Gulf, Hudson Bay Oil 
(75% -owned by Continental Oil), 
and Gardiner Symonds’ mammoth 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 

Trouble Ahead? In a very real way, 
Symonds, probably the shrewdest 
strategist in the gas transport busi- 
ness, has one of the biggest indirect 
stakes. Over the years he has built 
Tennessee Gas Transmission into the 
biggest ($868-million assets) pipeline 
in the U.S. But his tactics have also 
built up a long list of bruised com- 
petitors who now seem dedicated to 
stopping him in his tracks. If they 
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can do so, the entire Canadian pipe- 
line project may add up to something 
less than the grand dream it might 
become. 

To assure Trans-Canada of a ready 
market for its gas in the early stages 
of its career, Symonds has petitioned 
the Federal Power Commission to al- 
low him to build a 2,067-mile pipe- 
line system from Tennessee to the 
Canadian border near Emerson, Man- 
itoba (see map). If the plan goes 
through, Trans-Canada gas would be 
piped into Michigan, Minnesota, 
North Dakota and Wisconsin. Quid 
pro quo, Tennessee would deliver 
some of its own gas at the Canadian 
border near Niagara Falls. Thus, Sy- 
monds’ persuasive argument goes, the 
markets in Eastern Canada will be 
developed and ready and waiting 
when Trans-Canada’s pipeline finally 
gets there. 

Not everyone, however, is per- 
suaded. For instance, many gas util- 
ities in the Midwest (e.g., Northern 
Natural Gas, American Natural Gas, 
and Peoples Gas Light & Coke) are 
frankly worried. They reason that 
once Symonds lays his pipe from 
Tennessee into the Midwest, he will 
be there to stay. They very strongly 
fear that Symonds’ real aim is to grab 
a fat share of their high-profit indus- 
trial business. Symonds is not wait- 
ing to answer such criticism. He has 
already reportedly been dickering 
with such industrial giants as U.S. 
Steel and Inland Steel, rumors of 
which have prompted gas men al- 
ready established in the area to de- 
luge the FPC with petitions to dis- 
allow Symonds’ plans. So far, the FPC 
has been, in their view, alarmingly 
silent on the whole matter. 

A Waiting Game. But the great 
pipeline is at last started. Legal ob- 
stacles still stand in the way of com- 
pleting the entire ambitious system. 
But a start is a start. 





DISTILLING 


PICK-ME-UP 


Like other distillers, Sea- 

grams has suffered from an 

extended financial hangover. 

For a change, though, there 
is now some relief. 


ALTHOUGH it is based in Montreal, 
Canada’s Distillers Corp.-Seagrams,* 
which with total assets of $478.3 mil- 
lion is the world’s largest distiller, 
does better than 90% of its business 
in the U.S. Thus Seagrams’ brass 
chose New York, not Montreal, in 
which to build their hopeful monu- 
ment to progress: the well-publicized 
House of Seagrams, a_ bronze-clad 
skyscraper, the world’s first, now 
abuilding on Manhattan’s Park Ave- 
nue. 

For news of Seagrams, reporters 
were summoned last month to a priv- 
ate bar high in the Chrysler Building, 
Seagrams’ present New York home, 
where they sampled such highly- 
promoted Seagrams brands as Seven 
Crown, Seagrams V.O., and Seagrams 
gin. Then W. W. Wachtel, a Seagrams 
director and boss of its big Calvert 
subsidiary, got down to business. 

One Thing Wrong. Wachtel’s mind 
was on Seagrams’ new skyscraper. 
He had been pleased, he said, that a 
New York newspaper had just given 
it front-page publicity. There was 
just one thing wrong: the paper had 
attributed the building to Seagrams’ 
rival, Schenley. “The name of the 
building,” said Wachtel with empha- 
sis, “is the House of Seagrams.” No 
other distiller, he intimated, had the 
kind of vision and forward-looking 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
3914; low, 3344. Dividend (1955): $1.70. Indi- 
cated 1956 payout: $1.20 plus extra. Earnings 
per share (1955): $3.54. Ticker symbol: DCS. 
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progressiveness to conceive anything 
so grand, and he seemed shocked at 
the very idea of Schenley’s getting 
the credit. 

On Wall Street’s view, however, 
there are more serious troubles fac- 
ing Seagrams than skyscrapers and 
the matter of credit pertaining there- 
to. In the last five years, the new 
headquarters is just about the only 
thing at Seagrams that has been go- 
ing up. Directly contrary to the eco- 
nomic trend, Seagrams’ sales have 
slipped from $786 million in 1951 to 
$737.7 million last year. Earnings 
have dropped from $43.2 million to 
$31 million—small beer indeed in 
contrast to Seagrams’ $54.7 million 
profit in 1948. 

Investors have taken their lumps 
in the process. In five years, while 
many another corporation’s equities 
have more than doubled in price, 
Seagrams’ common has risen only 
perfunctorily above its 1951 high of 31. 
This year the high has been just 39%. 
In fact almost the only time investors 
have gotten excited about Seagrams’ 
common was last year, when it rose 
to 49. That, however, was not at- 
tributable to whiskey profits, but to 
news that Seagrams had struck oil. 

Matter of Taste. One big source of 
Seagrams’ troubles is the growing 
public taste for straight (i.e., aged) 
whiskeys as against Seagrams’ spe- 
cialty, blended ryes. While most of its 
competitors switched emphasis to 
straights, Seagrams has stuck stanch- 
ly to its blends. Even at that, Sea- 
grams claims not without reason to 
have pursued the smarter strategy, 
suffer as it has. 

For the fact is that the general 
switch to straights has actually 
created more headaches than profits. 
For one thing, straight whiskey in- 
volves three times as much aged li- 
quor per fifth as blends do. That 
means far bigger inventories. Distil- 
lers who make straight whiskey have 
to pay the $10.50 per gallon federal 
excise tax whether or not they have 
been able to sell their inventories 
after eight years, when they must take 
them out of bond. In order to get out 
from under, the distillers slashed 
prices on straights to the point where 
they make little or no profit. 

“Other houses,” says Wachtel, “can 
give all the discounts they want to. 
We are in business to sell whiskey at 
a profit.” 

Thus by sticking mainly to blends, 
Seagrams has been able to concen- 
trate on a few brands, advertise them 
aggressively. Result: Seven Crown 
and Calvert Reserve today rank first 
and second among all whiskey brands. 
Seagrams has also been hurt less than 
its rivals by inventory losses and ex- 
cise tax pinches. 
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That other distillers have paid a 
heavy price is clear. National Dis- 
tillers, the second-ranking power in 
the trade, has seen its earnings fade 
from $25 million to $15.5 million since 
1951. Third-ranking Schenley’s net 
has been hit even harder: its profit 
has fallen from $22.2 million to $6.1 
million. Not unreasonably, investors 
have had no greater regard for both 
companies’ equities than for Sea- 
grams’. Thus far this year, National 
Distillers’ common, which sold as high 
as 37% in 1951, has gone no higher 
than 27. Schenley’s stock is quoted 
at only about half the high it made 
back in 1951. 

Double Play. Actually, however, 
Seagrams’ loyalty to blends has not 
been enough to make it measure up to 
Wall Street’s over-riding yardstick of 
profitability. By that standard, wheth- 
er competitors have fared badly 
is beside the point. Moreover, Sea- 
grams could afford to ignore the trend 
of popular taste only so long, difficult 
as it may be to service it profitably. 
Thus last month it was no surprise to 
competitors that Seagrams was pro- 
moting a new line of straight whis- 
kies. Said a rival distiller: “Sooner or 
later they had to begin playing both 
sides of the street.” 

Happily, some relief for Seagrams’ 
financial headaches has been forth- 
coming this year. For the quarter 
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BOTTLENECK ? 


ended April 30, Seagrams announced 
last month, its profits rose 14.6% to 
$5.5 million. It was the first real 
pick-me-up Seagrams has had in 
years. 


TEXTILES 


ILLUSION 


It’s not where you’ve been 

but where you are going that 

counts, says Beaunit Mill’s 
Rogosin. 


“Prope look at our balance sheets,” 
complains Israel Rogosin, 69, “and 
say, “Things are good.’ They should 
say, ‘Things were good.’” Rogosin is 
concerned with something more than 
grammatical niceties. As chairman of 
$100-million assets Beaunit Mills,* he 
faces a sharp turnabout in his com- 
pany’s fortunes. 


Past Progressive. Against a back- 
ground of recurrent textile recessions, 
Beaunit up till now has been spinning 
out a lengthening filament of prosper- 
ity. For one thing, nearly half of its 
business is in rayon tire cord, a line 
which has done well in contrast to the 
troubles in other textile goods. The 
highpoint came last month, when Ro- 
gosin confirmed what Wall Street had 
long suspected: in its 1956 fiscal year 
(ended March 31), Beaunit’s sales 
soared 28% to $108 million, an alltime 
high, and net more than doubled, to 
just short of $9 million. 

Hints of these gains had been in the 
wind for some while, and the stock 
market showed it. From a 1956 low 
of 181%, Beaunit’s common soared to 
371%. But, as one broker put it, “Bulls 
who bought Beaunit in haste are go- 
ing to repent at leisure.” To an extent, 
they already have. By midmonth 
Beaunit’s common was down to 21, 
nearly 17 points below its high. 

Present Indicative. Rogosin’s concern 
reflects a change with which Beaunit’s 
earnings statements have yet to catch 
up: its thread of prosperity seems to 
have just about run out. Two months 
ago, Rogosin was hopefully optimistic, 
let himself be quoted as saying “The 
rayon industry will hold its own.” 
Now however the tire cord producers 
are facing a full-scale price war. 

The whole thing broke innocently 
enough. In January, rayon tire cord 
makers hiked their prices. Then along 
came DuPont in March, cutting the 
price on its nylon cord yarn by 15%. 
Obviously DuPont wanted to widen 

*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
3714; low, 1814. Dividend (1955): $1.19 plus 


20% stock. Indicated 1956 payout: $1.50. Earn- 
a per share (1955): $4.70. Ticker symbol: 
BEM. 
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its 10% slice of the U.S. tire cord 
market, a share that has been re- 
stricted by the big differential be- 
tween the cost of high-priced nylon 
cord (then $1.48 a pound) and rayon 
cord (69c a pound). 

Equally obviously, rayon cord pro- 
ducers such as American Viscose, 
Industrial Rayon and Beaunit wanted 
to preserve the differential. Not un- 
expectedly, American Viscose and 
Industrial Rayon cut quotations to 
what they described as the “rock bot- 
tom” price: 6lc. Rogosin, however, 
adopted another strategy: he cut the 
price of high strength yarn to §lc, but 
made the changes effective July 1. “If 
they had been made effective April 
1,” commented Rogosin later, “that 
would only be giving up profits with- 
out serving any purpose. What’s more, 
I got away with it. I’m charging more 
for the yarn than my competitors 
right now and I’m sold out until Sep- 
tember.” He also felt that he had 
stopped the price challenge by nylon 
cord, observed that he no longer 
viewed nylon with concern. 


Future Indifferent. Thus Rogosin cun- 
ningly preserved his profits on tire 
cord for several additional months. 
Yet precisely for this reason, Beau- 
nit’s latest earning statements are 
less reliable indicators of what is to 
come. If he is no longer bothered 
about nylon competition, Rogosin is 
worried about how he can match the 
8.3c he netted on each sales dollar 
last year. Confronted with a 5lc price 
schedule on tire yarn, all he can say 
is: “Things were good.” 


PRINTING 


NUMBER ONE 


For the first time in 92 years, 

the nation’s biggest printer 

has gone to market with a 
common stock issue. 


LIKE any good army man, General 
Charles Christian Haffner Jr., 61, 
knows how to give orders but also 
how to take them. Ordinarily Haff- 
ner, like any commanding officer, 
likes nothing better than to shoot the 
breeze about his outfit. Last month, 
however, as chairman & chief execu- 
tive officer of Chicago’s R.R, Don- 
nelley & Sons, the world’s largest 
commercial printer, Haffner was 
keeping his lips tightly sealed about 
his favorite topic. He was under 
strict orders to say nothing that had 
not already appeared in a newly is- 
sued prospectus. 

First Among the Few. The order 
came from the SEC, and the reason 
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BEAUNIT’S ROGOSIN 
“things were good” 


was that, for the first time in 92 years, 
family-run Donnelley was opening up 
its stockholder rolls to new enlist- 
ments. Altogether, 573,575 shares of 
Donnelley common went on sale, most 
of it new financing, but some of it 
stock put up for sale by present hold- 
ers. 

It was the first good look that Wall 
Street has ever had at closely-held 
Donnelley, and the company made a 
good impression. As well it might: in 
the world of printing, where such old 
houses as W.F. Hall and Cuneo Press 
are names to conjure with, no im- 
print carries more prestige than Don- 
nelley’s. Off the big web presses at 
Donnelley’s Chicago, Detroit and 
Crawfordsville, Indiana plants (a 
fourth is now abuilding at Willard, 
Ohio), roll many of the nation’s big- 
gest circulation periodicals (among 


GENERAL HAFFNER: 
a good impression 


them: Time, Life, Look), not to men- 
tion the ubiquitous Sears, Roebuck 
and Montgomery Ward catalogues, 
over 1000 local Bell System telephone 
directories, and the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. Last year Donnelley’s 
huge print runs grossed almost $100 
million; for a net of $6.6 million, and 
so far this year the pace has been 
even faster. With sales up a good $5 
million (to $36.5 million) in the first 
four months, Donnelley boosted its 
net to a solid $2.6 million. 

Active Agenda. Not long ago, Haff- 
ner okayed preliminary proofs of a 
big new expansion program, which 
calls for outlays of $48 million over 
the next three years. Most of the 
proceeds from the sale of stock will 
go toward financing it. 

Donnelley had no trouble getting 
the money. Judging by the way they 
snapped up the issue, investors liked 
Donnelley’s looks and plans, not least 
of which is a 20c quarterly cash divi- 
dend and a probable 4% stock divi- 
dend in December. From Harriman, 
Ripley & Co., Donnelley’s underwrit- 
er, came word that Donnelley’s stock, 
offered at 27%, was selling “even 
better than expected.” Explained one 
broker: “high grade management, 
steady growth.” In Chicago, General 
Haffner had only one comment: a 
wide smile. 


OIL 


AN ACCOUNTING 


Income? Standard of Cali- 


fornia’s Petersen is faring 

fine, thank you. It’s capital 

outgo that brings him prob- 
lems 


Into Manhattan’s posh “21” restau- 
rant last month trooped Theodore 
Scarborough Petersen, 59, boss of the 
nation’s sixth largest oil operator, 
Standard Oil of California* (total as- 
sets: $2,335.8 million). As host to the 
press, Petersen and friends sat down 
to guinea hen and vintage wine. Then, 
relaxed by 1934 Médoc and Havana 
cigars, Petersen’s guests watched him 
rise to explain a strange anomaly; 
Standard’s cash pinch amid 
plenty. 

Forecast. First, however, Petersen 
was concerned to lay a ghost which 
has been haunting the economic out- 
look: the widespread idea that busi- 
ness is going to slack off later in 
1956. Not so, said Petersen. In fact, 
said he, he looked not for a letup but 


fiscal 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
5814; low, 48. Dividend (1955): $1.43. Indi- 
cated 1956 payout: $3. Earnings per share 
(1955) : $3.66. Ticker symbol: SD. 
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STANDARD’S PETERSEN: 
money down the hole 


a stepup in the current prosperity. 
His big reason was the way U.S. in- 
dustrial giants—like Standard of Cal- 
ifornia itself—were spending on cap- 
ital expansion. Why, said he, the oil 
industry alone will spend $5.5 billion 
this year, $500 million more than in 
1955. Concluded Petersen flatly: 
“Business activity will remain about 
level until fall, followed then by gen- 
eraily rising output.” 

Standard itself was, Petersen noted, 
a primary beneficiary of the nation’s 
boom. For example, on top of last 
year’s 9.1% gain in earnings—to 
$231.1 million—it had scored still an- 
other 15.7% boost in net in 1956's first 
quarter. Still, Standard was feeling a 
pinch: fast as earnings have been ris- 
ing, its capital outlays have been 
growing even faster. 

Thus last year California Standard 
spent $347 million to find and develop 
new oil reserves, and this year Peter- 
sen is scheduling another $350 million 
outlay as a minimum. “It will prob- 
ably be more.” If Standard repeats 
last year’s experience, it will add 
three times as much oil to its reserves 
as it takes out of the ground. 

Much of this new money will go 
into offshore oil operations in the 
Gulf of Mexico, where Standard al- 
ready has a larger stake than any 
other U.S. oil company. Altogether, it 
produces 40% of all the oil output of 
the Texas and Louisiana offshore 
fields. But offshore costs are almost 
as large as offshore yields and Stand- 
ard subsidiaries have spent some $55 
million just to acquire rights to 200,- 
000 undersea acres. 

Safety Valve. Such huge outlays 
have inspired many a producer to 
talk about opening up a fiscal safety 
valve in the form of price increases 
on crude oil. Not so Standard’s Pet- 
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ersen. That, said he, would be “the 
worst thing that could be done today.” 
It would amount, he said, to trying “to 
increase artificially the price of a com- 
modity that is in overabundant sup- 
ply.” As far as California Standard 
itself was concerned, Petersen thinks 
the 2742% depletion allowance on 
crude is quite adequate to generate 
funds for crude expansion. 

Many independents feel otherwise, 
but Standard’s Petersen reflects the 
views of most of the U.S.’ biggest 
integrated operators. Says Jersey 
Standard’s President M. J. Rathbone: 
an increase in the price, of crude oil 
will undoubtedly come some time. 
. .. But the supply and demand sit- 
uation [now] does not indicate that 
an increase . . . could be sustained.” 
Says Ohio Standard’s C. T. Foster: 
“Costs do not determine prices, [but] 
the forces of supply and demand... .” 


AIRCRAFT 


RYAN’S REVIVAL? 


A sensational prototype, as 
Ryan Aeronautical knows, is 
good for publicity. But only 
production produces profits. 


Back in 1940, T. (for Tubal) Claude 
Ryan, president of San Diego’s Ryan 
Aeronautical Co.,* created a minor 
sensation in aviation circles when he 
demonstrated an observation plane 
which was able to hover stationary 
aloft, land almost vertically. Called 
the Dragonfly, the plane was forgot- 
ten when war came, and never got 
into production. Like the Spirit of 
St. Louis, which Claude Ryan had 
built for Charles Lindbergh’s epic 
transatlantic hop many years before, 
the ingenious Dragonfly won Ryan 
much curiosity and acclaim, little 
tangible reward. 


Slipstream. Last month Claude Ryan 
took the wraps off still another curi- 
osity—an updated vertical take-off 
craft Ryan has dubbed the Vertiplane. 
Powered by a single turbine engine 
driving two oversize propellers, the 
Vertiplane gets its lift from the pro- 
peller slipstream, which is forced 
against retractable flaps extending 
below and to the rear of the wing 
trailing edge. 

But whether the plane, a prototype 
still being developed for the Army, 
will do much to lift Ryan among the 
U.S.’ top-ranking planemakers is 
still highly obscure. Currently the 
Pentagon is spending millions to de- 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high. 
35; low, 29%. Dividend (1955): 50c. Indicated 
1956 payout: 50c. Earnings per share (1955): 
$1.55. Ticker symbol: RN. 


velop vertical-rising aircraft. But as 
the planemakers’ hard experience 
has taught them, prototypes and 
production planes are often worlds 
apart. Ryan itself hasn’t rolled a 
plane from its assembly lines in years. 
Thus a production order for the Ver- 
tiplane would not only put it back 
into the airplane business, but would 
go a long way toward easing its 
chronic dependence upon other plane- 
makers for subcontracting work. 

Actually only one out of every four 
dollars of Ryan’s annual sales comes 
from its prime contracts (e.g., Fire- 
bee pilotless target drones, rocket 
motors for the Corporal surface-to- 
surface missile). The rest is ac- 
counted for by such items as parts fo: 
Pratt & Whitney’s J-57 jet engine, fu- 
selage sections for Boeing’s KC-135 
tankers and 707 airliners, and power 
packages for Douglas’ DC-8. Thus 
Ryan’s fortunes are keyed directly to 
those of the bigger aircraft companies. 

The hard fact is that Ryan’s sales 
have dropped from $50 million in 1953 
to $41 million last year. This down- 
trend was broken during the first six 
months of Ryan’s 1956 fiscal year 
(ending October 31) by a 12% in- 
crease in sales, to $21.9 million. 
Unfortunately, however, earnings 
dropped 15% to $683,000—a hard- 
scrabble 3% return on sales. 

Question. As San Diego aircraft 
workers were assembling the Verti- 
plane last month, the crucial question 
for Ryan’s stockholders remained still 
unanswered. Will the Vertiplane, like 
the Dragonfly, end up as just another 
interesting curio? Or will it become 
a subcontractor’s magic cure? Ryan’s 
hopes for a comeback as an aircraft 
manufacturer turn heavily on the 
Pentagon’s decisions, never wholly 
predictable. 


‘PLANEBUILDER RYAN: 
he has been grounded 
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SMALL INVESTORS 


THE JOINERS 





The small-time, part-time investor has finally found his 
outlet—investment clubs. All it takes to join one is a 
little spare cash and some stock market know-how. But 
most of all, it takes a lot of patience to show a profit. 


Tue U.S. had not seen anything like 
it since the Pyramid Club craze of 
the Forties. Throughout the nation last 
month, small groups of small-time, 
part-time stock market investors, with 
limited bankrolls and great expecta- 
tions, were flocking to join local in- 
vestment clubs. 

In New York, 12 Chinese, all mem- 
bers of the F&S (for Firm & Secure) 
Club met to consider their portfolio. 
In Maine, the Katahdin Club, whose 
membership rolls include a lawyer 
and a lumberjack, arranged to meet 
in a hunting lodge to consider its next 
likely investment. From Detroit to 
Dallas, similar scenes were being 
enacted by clubs composed of stenog- 
raphers, carpenters, business execu- 
tives, salesmen, engineers, even mem- 
bers of the same family, church or 
baseball team. At the Polo Grounds 
in New York, members of the New 
York Giants, whose team was wallow- 
ing ingloriously in eighth place, felt 
far happier talking about stock quota- 
tions than batting averages. 

What the clubs lack in professional 
form they more than make up for in 
enthusiastic style. Detroit has a Mabee 
Club (pun intended) composed of 
Ford Motor employees. In Indianapo- 
lis, 22 women—teachers, housewives, 
secretaries—have gotten up the 22 
Club. A group of Wall Street librarians 
have formed the Fifty Four Club, and 
several New York City cops are mem- 
bers of New York’s Finest Invest- 
ment Club. In Dallas, there is one 
club each member of which must have 
a different occupation, while Wall 
Street’s Bache & Co. handles invest- 
ments for a pair of clubs: one made 
up of female clerks who work for 
the City of New York, the other of 
poker-playing pals who kick in their 
winnings to the stock purchase fund. 

Amateurs all, the clubs very often 
look something like a cross between 
a mutual fund and a Stanley home 
party. But their growth in the past 
five years has been, according to one 
New York Stock Exchange official, 
“simply amazing.” In fact, so spontane- 
ous has been their growth, so quiet 
their activities, that even the National 
Assn. of Investment Clubs—the non- 
profit organization set up in 1951 to 
guide and educate the clubs in the 
mysterious ways of the stock market 
—has no absolute count on how 
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many clubs are actually operating. 

But this much NAIC does know: 
before 1951 there were no more than 
400 clubs in existence anywhere. To- 
day there are somewhere around 
10,000 throughout the world. NAIC 
alone has 1,400 clubs with a total 
membership of 17,000. In addition, 
Canada has 400 clubs, Hawaii two, 
Japan two (one made up of oc- 
cupying GIs), Alaska one. Last 


EVERYBODY’S DOING IT: 
no easy profits 


month NAIC was also in touch with 
a number of Australians, Belgians 
and Swedes interested in starting 
clubs of their own. 

Grass Roots & Prairie Fire. Broker 
George A. Nicholson, Jr., of Detroit’s 
Watling, Lerchen & Co.,and chairman 
of NAIC’s advisory board, is amazed 
at the idea’s mushrooming spread: 
“The investment club idea has been 
a grass roots and prairie fire com- 
bined, jumping from town to town, 
and factory to factory.” The clubs 
have even won a nod of approval from 
Big Board Boss Keith Funston: “Far 
from being an investment gimmick,” 
says he, “[clubs] are effectively put- 
ting stock ownership within the reach 
of many, and they are doing it in a 
way that is practical and educaticnal. 
By their size, soundness and success, 
clubs have earned a place in our ar- 
senal of investment techniques— 


particularly for the apprentice in- 
vestor.” 

As a sort of side-line sorcerer to the 
club-joining apprentices, Funston’s 
New York Stock Exchange has been 
keeping a watchful eye on them, has 
come to look upon them as “significant 
factors in the market.” To find out to 
just what extent institutional stock- 
buyers use its facilities, the Ex- 
change instituted a survey last sum- 
mer, covering two trading days (June 
8, 15). Of the 13.6 million shares 
traded on those two days, institutional 
purchasers accounted for 15.6% of the 
shares. In itself this was no earth- 
shaking revelation. But another fact 
was. Investment clubs, with 92,000 
shares (5.6% of the total), popped up 
in sixth place behind trusts & estates, 
mutual funds, pension funds and 
closed-end investment companies, but 
ahead of such established purchasers 
as non-profit organizations, life insur- 
ance companies, and mutual savings 
banks. Said the Exchange: “A com- 
plete surprise.” 

Fool’s Gold. Not quite so surprised, 
but equally gratified, was A.L. Brooks, 
of Corsicana, Tex., who is generally 
regarded as one of the first men ever 
to start an investment club and make 
a go of it. That was back in 1898, when 
he conceived of such a club as one 
means of accumulating the necessary 
capital to start a bank. Now past 75, 
and retired, Organizer Brooks sstill 
likes to help other fledgling clubs get 
started. 

The trickle of clubs that Brooks 
helped start has since overflowed its 
banks. The 1,400 clubs now on 
NAIC’s roster, says Thomas O’Hara, 
chairman of the board of trustees, 
each month spend better than $300,000 
on their portfolios. One of the big- 
gest is Detroit’s Mutual Investment 
Club,* set up in 1940 by a half-dozen 
Detroiters fresh out of college. In 15 
years, Mutual Clubbers have ponied 
up $26,952.16, now have a portfolio 
valued at $89,176.47. 

The Detroit group, however, is far 
from representative. Many another 
securities circle, prompted by the un- 
deniable lure of get-rich-quicksilver, 
has more often found only fool’s gold. 
No one knows how many clubs, formed 

*Which, with four other Detroit clubs, 
formed the nucleus in 1951 of NAIC, which 


in turn has trebled its membership every 
year since. 
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by the overzealous and the misin- 
formed, have faded away with roth- 
ing to show for their investment but 
a hard lesson learned in the stock 
market. 

Experience has taught, however, 
that clubs built on a solid foundation 
of intelligence, caution and a consider- 
able amount of §stick-to-itiveness, 
have done very well. At last count a 
year ago, NAIC polled 287 investment 
clubs, discovered that they were in- 
vesting a total of $52,180 per month 
through 88 different brokerage houses, 
and had accumulated shares in 665 
different companies worth approxi- 
mately $1.025 billion. 

Take-Off. Financially, it takes very 
little to get an investment club going. 
Most groups assess their members 
around $10-$15 a month, limit mem- 
bership to roughly 15 investors (a 
club with more than 25 must register 
with the SEC). Needless to say, 
though, a couple of glaring exceptions 
can be found. In Texas there is a “110 
Club” with monthly dues of $110 per 
member, and another group which un- 
abashedly charges each of its mem- 
bers $1,000 per month. 

How does a club get started? Hard 
experience indicates that new clubs 
should meet at least once a month, 
consider about three to five likely 
stocks, then select only one (depend- 
ing upon how much there is in the 
kitty) for investment that month. Un- 
til the club’s portfolio reaches $12,000, 
the stock-of-the-month should pref- 
erably be in those companies char- 
acterized by growth. 

But money and frequency of meet- 
ing aside, warns NAIC’s Nicholson, a 
new club would do well to consider a 
few seemingly silly but necessary pre- 
liminaries. First, not one but several 
of the charter members should do the 
recruiting for the club’s full comple- 
ment of members. Reason: it simply 
works out better that way. Second, 
members should be friendly and com- 
patible. More than one club has 
foundered because one or two hard- 
core plungers could not go along with 
the majority. In practice, of course, it 
is always possible for a holdout to 
“pass” for that month. Or if much 
bickering ensues, the club can vote 
to skip one month’s purchase entirely. 

To forestall this kind of dissension, 
it’s a good idea to have the broker 
with whom the club will deal present 
at the charter meetings. He can often 
help the club formulate its direction 
and ambition. Also advisable is the 
presence (if not the actual member- 
ship) of a lawyer or accountant, who 
can explain the security and tax regu- 
lations of the state. A hard & fast 
rule for all clubs is to organize for 
a fixed duration, thus preserve the 
status of a partnership, as opposed 
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to a corporation subject to taxation. 

Having charted its course, the in- 
vestment club should then proceed to 
steer toward whatever goal it has 
selected (e.g., 100% price apprecia- 
tion in five years, or a 4%-6% yield 
from dividend income). Once having 
so committed itself, warns NAIC, the 
club must not waver. It must invest 
each month regardless of the market 
level or the business outlook, plow 
back all dividends, and keep its eye 
on the long term by sticking to com- 
mon stocks of growth companies in 
diversified fields. 

Five Year Plan. According to one 
Manhattan broker, there is at least 
one club that has made a big thing 
out of concentrating on penny urani- 
um stocks. But successful penny 
plungers such as the New Jersey club 
which budgets large sums of money 
to its “sporting committee” (which 


STOCK EXCHANGE’S FUNSTON: 
“simply amazing” 


will “bet on anything”), must be con- 
sidered the exceptions, and not the 
rule. Very probably, even the most 
conservative-minded clubs will show 
little or no clear profit for the first 
two years. Initial expenses (e.g., print- 
ing of statements, correspondence and 
brokerage fees) are likely to far out- 
weigh whatever earning power the 
club’s small initial equity has. 

That is one reason why NAIC 
stresses again & again that investment 
clubs are only for the patient and the 
prudent. To help them make a go of 
it, the organization has set down a five 
year plan. Highlights: 

e First Year. Try the “Twelve In- 
dustry Approach,” selecting one stock 
a month from each of a dozen growth 
industries. By year’s end, a discerning 
club can own shares in all 12. 

,e Second Year. Begin to emphasize 


“Survival of the Fittest.” A club with 
dues of $10 per month, for example, 
can start concentrating on the four 
stocks which it regards as more prom- 
ising, bring investment in each up to 
$500. This emphasis may require ad- 
ditional expenditures, and might well 
prompt the sale of a disappointing 
stock purchased in the first year. 

e Third Year. Now seasoned, the 
club is ready to start doing some trad- 
ing, and possibly to diversify its port- 
folio with undervalued stocks. This is 
also a good time to start a Junior 
Fund (money earmarked for chil- 
dren’s education). 

e Fourth Year. Carry on with more 
of the same. 

e Fifth Year. With competent man- 
agement—and luck—a typical club 
might well be worth $12,000. One idea 
at this stage is to set aside 25% of the 
club’s holdings as a balanced fund 
(which requires no new money and 
must stand on its own feet). If so, all 
new club dues would go into the rest 
of its holdings and any new purchases 
the club may want to make. 

Net Asset Value. Just how valuable 
are investment clubs? To brokers their 
worth is questionable. While they do 
bring in new business, club accounts 
are generally small and often not 
worth the broker’s trouble. Their im- 
pact on local communities is negligi- 
ble, though some do make a point of 
investing in local business firms. One 
club-boosting broker, William Minot 
Thomas, of Albany’s Hayden, Stone & 
Co. office, insists however that better 
employer-employee relationships are 
a direct product of investment club 
experience, as members begin to ap- 
preciate—probably for the first time— 
the vexing, complex problems of man- 
agement. 

But the club’s greatest failing is also 
their saving grace: they are all run 
by amateurs. By NAIC count, only 
two out of every 13 club members 
has any investment schooling what- 
ever. Yet Wall Streeters recognize in 
the sharecropping clubs an oppor- 
tunity for the small-time, part-time 
investor, at very little risk (though 
there is always that), to get his feet 
wet in the stock market, gain the 
knowledge to keep his head above 
water at the same time. 

Whether the sharecroppers will ever 
plow more than a small furrow in 
the stock market’s huge acreage, 
“only time,” as Bache & Co.’s Herb 
Launer puts it, “will tell.” But NAIC’s 
George Nicholson is understandably 
far more bullish. “There is no reason 
why more than 10% of the population 
should not become investment club- 
trained investors,” says he, “I believe 
I am safe in saying that the invest- 
ment club is a new force in American 
life.” 
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CONTAINERS 


FRAGILE 


For Hazel Atlas, the choice 
was simple: forward march 
or mark time. Forward 
meant joining forces with 
Continental Can. 





On the smooth, glossy surface, Wheel- 
ing’s Hazel Atlas Glass Co.* had a 
tolerably fair record to point to. Un- 
der Chairman John Harrison Mc- 
Nash, Hazel Atlas had boosted sales 
53% since World War II, since 1946 
unfailingly paid out at least $1.20 a 
year in dividends and kept the kilns 
burning without borrowing so much 
as one dollar. That should have kept 
the company’s 12,000 stockholders 
happy, but it didn’t. Reason: Hazel 
Atlas’ growth did not show up well 
against that of competitors Owens- 
Illinois and Anchor Hocking. 

No one really expected little Hazel 
Atlas to catch up with mighty (1955 
sales: $370 million) Owens-Illinois. 
But up against Anchor Hocking, 
which is more Hazel Atlas’ speed, 
McNash’s glassmaker almost seemed 
to be holding back. Since 1945, when 
both glassblowers had sales of about 
$52 million, Anchor Hocking’s have 
climbed 115% to $133 million. The 
best Hazel Atlas could manage was 
$80 million. 

While Hazel Atlas quietly and de- 
pendably stuck to its bottle blowing, 
the competition deftly diversified, 
filling out container lines and branch- 
ing off into such unlikely sidelines as 
television tubes. As the industry ex- 
panded some 10% a year, Hazel Atlas 
discovered that its share of the mar- 
ket was actually shrinking. The hard- 
est blow to take came last year when 
Anchor Hocking claimed to have 
hurtled past Hazel Atlas into the in- 
dustry’s No. Two spot. That did it. 

Too Little, Too Late. Somewhat be- 
latedly, McNash plunked down $3.4 
million for plant expansion and mod- 
ernization, diligently shook up his 
executive department. But the re- 
turns in this year’s first quarter 
showed only a 7% slump in sales, a 
fall-off in profit margins from 9.2% in 
1954 to 4.6%, and a walloping 40% 
drop in earnings to 19c a share, not 
even enough to meet the first quar- 
ter’s 30c dividend. 

Last month McNash acted to break 
Atlas’ bottleneck, agreed to merge 
Hazel Atlas with General Lucius Du- 
Bignon Clay’s slick Continental Can. 
Terms: 46 shares of Concan for every 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
221%; low, 1934. Dividend (1955): $1.20. Indi- 
cated 1956 payout: $1.20. Earnings per share 
(1955) : $1.56. Ticker symbol: HZT. 
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TOP SECRET 


Hazel Atlas Chairman 
John McNash has 
adamantly refused to 
reveal his age or to 
let photographers 
snap his picture. 











FACELESS MANAGEMENT: 
long a laggard 


100 of Hazel Atlas. The merger, al- 
most certain to be approved by Hazel 
Atlas shareholders, is good business 
for both parties. For Concan, it means 
fulfillment of a long-planned goal: 
pushing past American Can (1955 
sales: $714.8 million) by $51 million. 

For its part, Hazel Atlas will get 
the diversification it has long lacked 
plus the container-fabricating know- 
how that has pushed Concan’s divi- 
dend from 50c ten years ago to $1.50 
last year. On the basis of the stock 
swap, dividends on present Hazel At- 
las shares will have to be pared to 
around 83c. But as Glassmaker Mc- 
Nash put it: “We hope it’s only a 
short term disadvantage.” 


Sales 1945= 100 
BOTTLED UP 


1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 


METALS 


HEDGE 


What high copper prices add 

to producers’ profits they 

tend to take away from poten- 

tial demand. So Anaconda is 

increasing its stake in alumi- 
num. 


“SOMETIMES,” a director of famed, old 
Anaconda Co.* remarked recently, 
“things seem to go almost too well.” 
For Anaconda, the world’s second 
largest copper producer (Kennecott 
is first), they have been going well 
indeed. With copper prices still near 
their alltime highs, mining the red 
metal has been exceedingly profitable. 
It has become all the more so thanks 
to reforms in Chile, which have lib- 
eralized tax, exchange and marketing 
laws in favor of American operators 
like Anaconda who get most of their 
copper there. Thus on top of a 145% 
boost in earnings last year to $65.3 
million, Anaconda scored a still fur- 
ther advance in profits in 1956’s first 
quarter to $29.9 million. 

Penalties of Success? But it may be 
that Anaconda, along with other cop- 
per producers, may have to pay a 
penalty for its present success later on. 
More and more, high copper prices 
are driving old customers away from 
the red metal to other substitutes, 
mainly aluminum. Utilities, for ex- 
ample, have all but abandoned cop- 
per in transmission lines. Many other 
manufacturers are merely awaiting 
more stable aluminum supplies to 
convert their operations and dispense 
with more costly copper too in some 
items. 

Seeing the handwriting on the wall, 
Anaconda’s copper-bright new chair- 
man Roy H. Glover, 65, has lost no 
time staking a claim in the aluminum 
business as well. A year ago, Ana- 
conda opened a 60,000-ton raw alu- 
minum plant at Columbia Falls, Mon- 
tana. That made it the first copper 
producer to get into the primary 
aluminum business (although Ken- 
necott also has a stake in aluminum 
through a 13% interest in Kaiser 
Aluminum and Chemical). 

The biggest profits in aluminum, 
however, are in fabrication, and Wall 
Street has been expecting Anaconda 
to spread out gradually into that field 
as the “next logical step.” Last month 
it did. At Terre Haute, Indiana, Ana- 
conda broke ground for a $25 million 
mill which will be turning out finished 
aluminum sheets, strips, tubes, rods 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
8734; low, 65. Dividend (1955): $4.25. Indi- 
cated 1956 payout: $4 plus extra 


Earnings 
per share (1955) 


7.52. Ticker symbol: A 
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and special shapes by the fall of 1957. 

No Fooling. For Anaconda, which 
until now has been what its execu- 
tives describe as “merely fooling 
around” with aluminum fabrication, 
the new plant represents a major 
jumping off place. And it also repre- 
sents an important buildup of Ana- 
conda’s stake in the U.S., reducing its 
proportionate investment in less pre- 
dictable foreign properties (which 
now contribute more than half of its 
earnings). 

Important as the new venture is, 
Glover has no intention of changing 
Anaconda’s basic character from pri- 
marily a copper producer to an alu- 
minum operator. Right now his com- 
pany is spending record sums to ex- 
pand its existing copper properties 
and to develop new ones. Says Roy 
Glover: “The investments we have in 
mind for the next five years exceed 
those for the past ten years.” Most of 
the money will continue to go into 
copper operations. 


PAPER 


THE PLUNGER 


All pulp & papermakers are 
expansion-minded, but it’s 
Bowater’s Sir Eric Bowater 
who gives the most liberal 
answer to the question: how 
much is too much? 


HAWK-VISAGED, aristocratic Sir Eric 
Vansittart Bowater, 61, is an ambi- 
tious man. For some years he seems 
to have been bothered that, with all 
the resources of the British Empire 
and Commonwealth, London’s Bo- 
water Paper Corp.* is as yet only the 
world’s second largest producer of 
pulp and paper. Last month in Croy- 
don, England, Sir Eric took the meas- 
ure of first-ranking International 
Paper Co. and announced a rapid-fire 
sequence of big expansion plans: 

® In Scandinavia, Canada and Brit- 
ain, Bowater will step up pulp 
capacity to provide more of the raw 
material its newsprint mills in Britain 
use. 

@ In Canada, Bowater has decided 
to build a new groundwood pulp mill 
which will produce 100,000 tons a 
year. i 

e@ Still another mill will be built 
on the Catawba River near Rock Hill, 
South Carolina, at a cost of around 
$100 million, to turn out sulphite pulp 
for kraft paper; Bowater is also actu- 


*Traded over-the-counter. Price range 
(1956): high, 844; low, 534. Dividend (1955): 
32c. Indicated 1956 payout: 32c. Earnings per 
share (1955): 85c. 
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BOWATER’S BOWATER: 
a hunger for growth 


ally looking for still more sites in 
the US. 

e But biggest of all, last month 
Bowater made an offer to buy the 
assets of Canada’s Mersey Paper Co., 
a sizable producer (140,000 tons per 
year) of pulp and newsprint. Bo- 
water clinched the deal by getting 
associates to buy a 155,000-share 
block of Mersey’s stock (78% of the 
total) from the estate of the late 
Montreal financier I. W. Killam for 
$35.6 million. 

Family Tree. By such aggressive ex- 
pansion, Bowater’s family tree of pulp 
and paper enterprises has grown phe- 
nomenally fast. Last year alone the 
company’s assets more than doubled, 
rising from $223 million to $473 mil- 
lion. Thus it put itself in position to 
challenge International Paper (total 
assets: $621 million) for first honors. 
With demand for newsprint, Bo- 
water’s biggest sales item, growing 
voraciously and prices steadily rising, 
Sir Eric has had plenty of incentive 
to expand. And it is notable that the 
place he has chosen to place the 
greatest part of his outlays is North 
America, where half of Bowater’s as- 
sets are already located. 

Yet Bowater has already met the 
point of limited return on its ven- 
tures, for the immediate future at 
least. Last year Bowater’s empire re- 
turned 16c in gross profit on every 
dollar of sales, a figure which by the 
high margin standards of the pulp 
business still leaves something to be 
desired. In contrast, International 
Paper, which puts more emphasis on 
high-margined containerboard, bags 
and specialty papers, boasts a 21c mar- 
gin. Quite deliberately International 
has kept newsprint production in 
secondary rank. 

Point of No Return? Recently a few 


Wall Street pessimists have begun 
asking the hypothetical question: are 
U.S. and Canadian papermakers com- 
mitting themselves to too much ex- 
pansion? Put in its most extreme 
form: are fixed costs in plant ap- 
proaching the point of no return in 
the paper business? A few sturdy 
skeptics suggest that if they have not 
yet done so, they may well soon reach 
that point. In the back of their minds 
is the last great expansion in the pulp 
and paper business, which led to the 
collapse of the great North American 
combines in the 1930s through over- 
expansion. 

Few papermakers take such fears 
seriously, and Sir Eric Bowater less 
than most. His basic doctrine these 
days contains two oft-repeated prop- 
ositions: 1) newsprint demand will 
stay well ahead of supply for years to 
come; 2) the pulp & paper industry is 
so financially sound that it can with- 
stand almost any conceivable econom- 
ic weather. Other paper producers, 
such as International, apparently 
think so too. The big difference is 
that they tend to give a somewhat 
more conservative answer to the 
tricky question: how much expansion 
is too much? 


TELEVISION 





CASE AGAINST 


COLOR 


Color TV? Unlike RCA, 

Philco is bearish, does not 

plan to follow the leader 
just yet. 


Tue color television picture was 
changing last month faster than a 
chameleon. At the big switch was 
RCA, which pronounced its belief 
that its goal of 200,000 color sets this 
year already “is assured.” Then RCA 
slashed the price of its cheapest color 
receiver to $495. Joining the color 
caravan, GE, Westinghouse, Admiral 
and Olympic also announced cuts that 
put their cheapest models through the 
long-forbidding $500 price barrier at 
last. 

But in the midst of all the spectrum 
speculation, one name was missing: 
Philadelphia’s Philco Corp.,* often 
regarded in past years as the shrewd- 
est TV merchandiser in the business. 
Where was Philco? In Philadelphia, 
showing off its new line of 50 TV 
models to its dealers. But the notable 
fact was that there was not a color 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
315%; low, 2642. Dividend (1955): $1.60. Indi- 
cated 1956 payeut: 80c. Earnings per share 
(1955) : $2.13, Ticker symbol: PHL. 
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PHILCO’S SKINNER: 
color can wait 


set among them. Explained Philco’s 
President, James Mortimer Skinner, 
Jr., 41: “We have complete faith in 
color, but we don’t believe it’s going 
to break wide open this fall.” In fact, 
Philco’s Skinner added, he had be- 
come “more and more bearish” to- 
ward color TV this fall. 

In its ads, Philco enjoins consumers 
to “Look to Philco, the Leader.” But 
in color TV at least, Philco is content 
to remain a follower. And a case, at 
least, can be made that the cautious 
approach may prove to be the wise 
one. With industry sales of TV sets 
off about 11% this year (last year 7.4 
million receivers were sold), Philco’s 
TV sales are lagging about 10% 
Moreover, the expense of tooling up 
for a new line of washing machines, 
electric and gas dryers, and of shift- 
ing its transistor operations to a new 
plant, have tightened margins. So 
much so that Philco was forced to 
chop its quarterly dividend from 40c 
to 20c. 

Color Strategy. By biding its time 
on color TV, Philco hopes, it will sit 
strategically on the side lines while 
other color TV makers wage a knock- 
down, drag-out battle for dominance. 
Then, at the propitious moment, it 
hopes to rush into the breach with 
nine new color models—sets which 
Philco says it can produce in short 
order. 

Skinner openly predicts that Phil- 
co’s first-half volume and net will slip 
below the figures of a year ago. But 
if he is bearish on color TV, he is de- 
cidedly bullish on Philco’s other 
lines. Its refrigerator sales, says he, 
are “ahead” of last year, its ranges 
and freezers “slightly ahead,” its air 
conditioners “way ahead.” 

RCA confidently predicts that de- 
mand for color sets will exceed sup- 
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ply by Christmas. But dissenter 
Skinner (“Let’s wait until the elec- 
tion’s over before we count the 
votes”) says that Philco will produce 
only a “very few” color sets this year. 
Just to keep competitive, however, 
Philco plans to cut the price of its 
current color models this month to 
meet RCA’s $495 bottom price. Mean- 
while, Philco gave its 1,200 distrib- 
utors something else to sell. Included 
in Philco’s new line of radios, black & 
white TV sets and other appliances: a 
foot-warming blanket designed to 
keep the user from getting cold feet. 
Price: $32.95 to $44.95. 


CEMENT 


CONCRETE 
RESULTS 


Counting its blessings, Lone 
Star Cement is aiming to add 
some more 


A QUARTER of a century ago, big Lone 
Star Cement,* then as now the leader 
in its field, was as flat as the public 
pavement. Earnings were dead—as 
dead as mobsters’ victims sunk in 
Lone Star’s product at the bottom of 
the river. So extreme was the indus- 
try’s surplus capacity built up in the 
Twenties, that only remittances from 
Latin American subsidiaries enabled 
Lone Star to show any black ink on 
its books. 

Solid. Thanks to the postwar build- 
ing boom, these days Lone Star is 
one of the building industry’s solidest 
citizens. So much so that its prosper- 
ity seems to have been virtually laid 
on with a trowel. Since the war its 
earnings have risen from $2.8 million 
to $14.8 million, and sometimes they 
would have run even higher if Lone 
Star could have met the raging de- 
mand. 

Just last month, Lone Star’s boss, 
President Horace A. Sawyer, 62, took 
the trip down from his Park Avenue 
office to Wall Street to tell security 
analysts something about his com- 
pany’s good fortune. It was, he ex- 
plained, largely a matter of eco- 
nomics. Thanks to large volume and 
almost completely-mechanized oper- 
ations, cement is one of the building 
industry’s biggest bargains. While 
prices of construction materials in 
general have risen 170% since 1939, 
cement prices have increased only 
83%. Even now cement still sells for 
less than a cent a pound. Observed 


high, 
Indi- 
lus extra. Earnings 
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Sawyer: “The construction dolla: 
goes farther in cement than in prac- 
tically any other material.” 

Lone Star itself has strained to get 
every ounce of advantage out of that 
big asset. Ever since it opened for 
business in 1919, it has spotted plants 
close to its markets to save on 
freight. That, explained Sawyer, 
meant protection: “No two plants are 
affected by the same local economic 
setbacks and competitive conditions.” 
Moreover, it has enabled Lone Star to 
make the most of the rising tide of 
demand postwar. In just seven years 
of boom, Lone Star’s profit margin 
has grown from 30.5% to 38.3% 

The Long Ribbon. Time was when 
the overbuilt industry thought it 
would never have to expand again. 
But Sawyer had some news for the 
analysts that pushed fears of over- 
capacity into history. Just to keep up 
with current orders and meet the 
cement needs of the nation’s road- 
building plans, Lone Star is em- 
barked on a program to up its output. 
Sawyer’s target: 44.8 million barrels 
capacity by next year, 75% of it in 
the U.S., the rest in Latin America 


TRUCKS 


THE INVADER 


Mighty General Motors is 

putting a big crimp in the 

independent —truckmakers’ 
optimism. 


Unper the old dispensation, the “in- 
dependent” truckmakers — Interna- 
tional, White and Mack—could count 
on one certainty: the big automakers 
would command the lion’s share of 
the light truck market, but heavy 


CHEVVY’S KEATING: 
plenty of horsepower 
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PAY LOAD 


Hottest items in the truck field 
ore heavy-duty models (over 
16,000 pounds), demand for 
which has grown swiftly, while 
orders for lighter models have 
declined. 
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trucks (those over 16,000 lbs.) were 
the independents’ territory. It is so 
no longer. With Detroit’s automobile 
assembly lines operating in slow mo- 
tion after last year’s automotive rush, 
the Big Three automakers now are 
pushing “heavies.” 

Disenchantment. Thus although all 
the independents are feeding in 
greener clover this year than last, 
their optimism has given way to a 
disenchanted reality: the fact that 
they face a stiffer brand of competi- 
tor than ever before in their history. 
Greatest pricker of the bubble is Gen- 
eral Motors’* Chevrolet division. Un- 
til now, Chevrolet has been the un- 
challenged leader in light trucks, but 
it had never produced trucks of more 
than 16,000 pounds gross weight. 
These days, however, off its assembly 
lines at Willow Run and Ypsilanti are 
rolling 21 new models which range 
from 17,000 to 32,000 pounds in 
weight—in short, heavies. General 
Motors’ GMC, long a factor in heav- 
ies, is also making a push with a new 
line of off-road and highway carriers 
which run as high as 90,000 pounds. 

How big a dent GM has already 
made in the independents’ preserve 
was very clear last month. Chevrolet 
alone boosted its truck registrations 
30% higher this year (total in 1956’s 
first four months: 98,255). GMC is 
rolling even faster: its 28,514 regis- 
trations represented a 64% hike. Al- 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
4914; low, 4044. Dividend (1955): $2.17. In- 
dicated 1956 Porous: $2.00. oe a per share 
(1955) : $4.26. Ticker symbol: GM. 
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together, General Motors has thus 
widened its share of the truck market 
from 36% to 43% this year alone. 
Says Chevrolet’s General Manager, 
Thomas H. Keating: “Our line alone 
now meets 93% of all trucking re- 
quirements.” 

Ford and Chrysler have been slow- 
er to expand in heavies, and em- 
phasis on light trucks has cost them 
sales this year. So far, Ford’s truck 
production is off 17%, the Dodge di- 
vision’s 14%. Thus, thanks to the fact 
that only GM is so far putting serious 
(but ominously growing) pressure on 
them, the independent truckmakers 
are still showing gains for 1956. But 
if they have, as of now, slightly larg- 
er slices of the cake, the frosting has 
highly temporary taste. Says one: 
“The thing that really worries us is 
the thought of the Big Three dealer- 
ships. That’s power.” 

Patterns. An equally '§ important 
danger to the independents is the 
engineering power the Big Three 
automakers are able to bring to bear 
on the heavy truck market, but which 
they themselves cannot afford. One 
such tell-tale has already appeared at 
General Motors, where GMC General 
Manager Philip J. Monaghan an- 
nounced new developments which he 
predicted would have “a profound in- 
fluence on the trucking industry.” 
One such, set for Fall: a new “air 
ride” suspension system, which re- 
places metal leaf springs with com- 
pressed air and rubberized bellows, 
produces a gentle ride for delicate 
cargoes. Such things promise a rough 
trip for the independent truckmakers 
in the years ahead. 


MOVIES 


ARTFUL ARTIST 


In Hollywood, which lives on 

crises, Paramount’s Barney 

Balaban has a_ three-way 
formula of survival. 


In CINEMALAND parlance, “B.O.” 
means “boxoffice.” For months, how- 
ever, it has also meant what Lever 
Brothers means. As one exhibitor put 
it last month, “It stinks.” Why no- 
body knows. Even veteran movie- 
makers like Barney Balaban, 69, who 
bossed a highly successful theater 
chain before he moved along to boss 
$138.9-million Paramount Pictures 
Corp.,* admits it’s baffling. “There 
have,” he told Paramount’s 22,000 be- 
wildered stockholders last month, 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
3644; low, 3014. Dividend (1955): $2. Indi- 
cated 1956 payout: $2. =e eel share 
(1955): $4.36. Ticker symbol: PXN. 


“been no changes in the national 
economy to account for it.” 

Premiere. But Balaban, a veteran of 
many ups and downs in his 20 years 
at Paramount, quickly shifted the 
mood from bewilderment to bounding 
optimism. If the movie market is 
“selective” these days, Balaban was 
going to be selective with a vengeance. 
If only “big” pictures could lure the 
citizenry away from their TV sets, 
Balaban would unreel two of the 
“biggest” pix Hollywood had ever 
produced. Number one, to be pre- 
miered at Manhattan’s Capitol Thea- 
ter next month: Paramount’s $6-mil- 
lion War and Peace (“We are very 
high on its prospects”). The other: a 
$12.5-million remake of The Ten 
Commandments, which Balaban be- 
lieves will be “the highest grosser” in 
Moviedom’s history. 

“With this lineup,” Balaban bravely 
predicted, “we should be able to 
weather the months ahead, despite 
the storm signals indicated by the 
current drop-off in [box office re- 
ceipts]. Good product has always 
pulled us through such periods.” 

But Balaban’s plans are as varied 
and resourceful as his moviemaking 
argot. Under his beret have been 
these ideas: 

® Sale of such frozen assets as 
Paramount’s Popeye cartoons (for 
$1.5 million). 

® Disposal of seven British movie- 
houses (for $5.2 million). 

e Sale of various short subjects 
(for $2.8 million). 

With the proceeds, Balaban has 
bought some 1.2 million Paramount 
shares on the open market and re- 
tired them, thereby reducing Para- 
mount’s annual dividend burden by 
some $2.3 million. 

Foot Forward. Lest worst comes to 
worst, and that would be permanent 


BARNEY BALABAN & FRIEND: 
Lever has a word for it 
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boxoffice apathy and a TV triumph, 
Balaban has put his own saleman’s 
foot in TV’s door. Already Paramount 
has a sizable stake in both the manu- 
facturing and broadcasting ends of 
TV. Items: 

® Two Canadian TV stations; 

® Station KTLA-TV, Los Angeles; 

© A 50% interest in Chromatic 
Television Laboratories (color TV 
tubes); 

® An 85% interest in International 
Telemeter (manufacturer of “pay-as- 
you-see” devices); 

© 26.6% stock interest in both 
DuMont Laboratories (TV sets) and 
DuMont Broadcasting. 

If there isn’t boffo at the boxoffice, 
wily Barney Balaban is determined 
that Paramount gets its share of some 
other screen. 


THE BRAVE LION 


Scorning its role as the re- 

luctant dragon of filmdom, 

Loew’s plunges whole hog 
into television. 


In MGM's delightful romp, The Wiz- 
ard of Oz, the problem of the Cow- 
ardly Lion was to find courage. But 
as the wise Wizard pointed out, it 
was in him all the time. Last month, 
15 years and several re-issues later, 
MGM and its parent, Loew’s Inc.,* 
finally got the picture’s point. After 
much intra-studio haggling and soul- 
searching, Loew’s decided to summon 
its new found courage and make the 
most concerted drive any moviemak- 
er yet has made into TV. Turning 
down a rich offer of $50 million for 
its pre-1948 film library, reputedly 
the best in Hollywood, Loew’s an- 
nounced that it will set up a new 
division to handle distribution to TV 
of 770 pre-1948 MGM features and 
$00 shorts. Doing nothing by halves, 
Loew’s directors also gave the green 
light to a plan to acquire owner- 
ship interests in several TV stations. 

MGM-TV. Loew’s ambitiously mapped 
TV invasion established the stu- 
dio as the No. One invading 
moviemaker in the dreaded rival 
medium. Columbia, Paramount, War- 
ner and 20th Century-Fox have all, it 
is true, made some measure of in- 
roads into TV: but none is yet both 
in the business of distributing films 
and of owning TV stations at the 
same time. Paramount, which does 
own stations, has not yet released any 
of its pictures to TV. 


But every Hollywood story must | 


have a perfect ending and Loew’s did 
too: reportedly CBS bid $200,000 for a 
long term lease on The Wizard. 


*Traded NYSE. Price range ieee: high, 
ys ‘ 


251%; low 18%. Dividends (195 Indi- 
cated 1956 payout: $1. Earnings per share 
(1955) : $1.03. Ticker symbol: LW. 
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Sunray Mid-Continent is 
constantly seeking methods to 
increase its reserves of crude oil 
and natural gas by (1) drilling in 
areas of highest potentialities; 


New Zone Development Well, Newhall-Potrero, Calif. 


(2) utilizing engineering know!l- 
edge to improve production by 
unitization where practical, and 
pressure maintenance; and 

(3) orderly operation of all 
leases to conserve natural 
resources in line with good 


production practices. 


D-X is the brand name of quality prod- 
ucts manufactured by D-X Sunray Oil 
Company, a wholly-owned subsidiary. 


SUNRAY MID-CONTINENT 
O<é Company 


GENERAL OFFICES OKL 





Business 
communication 
passes the 
horse-and-buggy”era 


éé 
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SUMMARY OF RESULTS 
Nine Months Ended April 30th 1956 1955 





Income from Sales of Products, 
ee Oh eis $70,528,824 $60,933,436 








Net Profit after Depreciation but 
before Federal Taxes on Income $ 8,751,226** $ 4,555,778 

Provision for Federal Taxes on In- 
4,414,494 2,290,461 








Net Profit after Depreciation and 
Provision for Federal Taxes on 
income $ 4,336,732 = $ 2,265,317 


Earned per Share—Common Stock 
(1,535,074 Shares)* $2.66 $1.31 


“After giving effect to the issuance of 191,884 additional shares of 
Common stock in February, 1956, pursuant to a rights offering. 


**includes non-recurring income of $378,644, resulting from an 
award in litigation. 


——s (Subject to year-end adjustments and audit) 














Today’s business thrives on communications—the faster the better. 


Realizing this fact, Royal McBee is not content to be simply the largest 
manufacturer of typewriters . . . important engineers of business systems 
utilizing McBee methods. Research and planning today is directed solely 
toward greater efficiency tomorrow, readying American business in every way 
that helps and hastens the exchange of information. 


When the speed of a word means business—check with Royal McBee. 


ROYAL MSBEE CORPORATION 


Westchester Avenue, Port Chester, New York 
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The FORBES index 


Solid line is computed monthly, gives equal 
weight to five factors: 
1. How much are we producing? 
(FRB production index) 
2. How many people are working? 
(BLS icultural empley ) 
3. How intensively are we working? (BLS 
4 
5 








average weekly hours in manufacture) 
. Are people spending or saving? 
(FRB department store sales) 
. How much money is circulating? 
(FRB bank debits, 141 key centers) 
Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for value of 
the dollar (1947-49 100), factors 1, 4 
and 5 for seasonal variation. 
Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on tenta- 
tive figures for five components, all of which are 
subject to later revision.* 
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"Final figures for the five components (1947-49= 100) 


April 
136.0 
111.8 
100.8 
115.3 
150.0 


June 
139.0 
112.8 
102.0 
112.3 
150.0 


May 

138.0 
112.6 
102.0 
113.3 
150.0 


Production 
Employment 
Hours 

Sales 


Bank Debits 


July 
140.0 
113.5 
101.0 
119.2 
150.0 


Aug. 
140.0 
113.8 
102.3 
115.4 
150.0 


Sept 
141.0 
114.0 
102.8 
115.4 
150.0 


Oct. 
143.0 
114.3 
103.0 
116.6 
159.3 


Dec. 
144.0 
114.9 
103.5 
116.5 
159.5 


Jan. (56) 
144.0 
115.1 
101.8 
118.4 
168.9 


Feb. 
143.0 
115.0 
101.5 
112.8 
177.2 


Mar 
141.0 
116.8 
101.3 
115.5 
160.1 


April 

142.0 
117.3 
100.8 
116.4 
164.8 





THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


by SIDNEY B. LURIE 


Summer Reflections 


Tuis is a good time to think about the 
individual securities which can at- 
tract speculative attention from here 
out—not the market as a whole. 

For one thing, the unknowns in the 
immediate business outlook have been 
so well publicized, so widely dis- 
cussed, that they are no longer a sur- 
prise. Matter of fact, the corrections 
in individual industries which caused 
so much concern in recent months 
have in themselves set the stage for 
later improvement. Secondly, nothing 
has yet occurred to change the con- 
structive view that America can and 
will prosper in the face of rolling re- 
adjustments in individual industries. 
Business by and large is “good”—if 
not bouyant—as a result of record 
high business spending, rising state, 
local and defense expenditures, and a 
high rate of consumer spending. 
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In other words, 
it is very easy 
to over-emphasize 
the depressants 
exerted by the 
“sick” industries, 
ands under-esti- 
mate the sustain- 
ing influences in 
the economy. Witness the fact that 
employment has been at record high 
levels notwithstanding the troubles of 
the automobile and appliance indus- 
tries and their satellite suppliers. The 
explanation is actually very simple: 
perhaps two thirds of the employment 
of the nation is in comparatively 
stable fields—most of the service in- 
dustries, government, light manufac- 
turing lines. 

Above all, the evidence which has 
developed in connection with the 


Winter 1956-early 1957 business out- 
look is most reassuring. The broad 
plateau characteristic of the present 
year may give way to renewed up- 
ward momentum. This doesn’t neces- 
sarily spell “prosperity for everyone”; 
we probably do not possess the pro- 
ductive facilities to supply an econ- 
omy in which everthing is in gear. But 
it does suggest that the lingering 
doubts and fears relative to the busi- 
ness outlook may be replaced by 
greater confidence, and “confidence” 
is one of the factors which makes 
stock prices. 

The building stocks are a perfect 
illustration of this point. Residential 
building will decline in 1956, but most 
building materials suppliers will not 
experience significant changes in their 
operating results. With houses larger 
and more expensive than a year ago 
and non-residential building up sharp- 
ly (also repair and modernization), 
sales will be very well maintained for 
most companies. Futhermore, with 
credit easing, the birth rate high, and 
our population still shifting, residen- 
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tial building activity might improve 
in 1957. But the question to which 
there is, as yet, no answer is the price, 
the premium the security buyer will 


put on building materials earning 
power which might be only pennies 
changed from 1955. A plateau year is 
obviously not exciting unless the price 





The VALUE LINE (nny) Investment Survey] 
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Electronics Stocks 


in 1956 and Beyond 


a rACULAR long-term growth is forecast for such magic things as electronic brains, 
automation and atomic power as these miracles go to work in industry. 


The Value Line Survey has long regarded the Electrical Equipment Industry as 
the Number One Growth Industry of the decade. More and more electric appliances 
are going into homes and factories and boosting demand for electricity, and hence 
for generators, transformers, etc. Electrical equipment companies make both the 
appliances and the generators. 


Yet hard-headed investors, as they see this tremendous expansion ahead for the 
electronics industry, will want to know how soon it will be transformed into higher 
earnings and dividends for the manufacturers’ stocks—and to what extent current 
prices of these stocks have already discounted the earnings and dividends in sight 
next year. 

The new 64-page edition of The Value Line Investment Survey brings you earliest 
advance estimates of earnings and dividends in 1956 for the 24 leading electronics 
stocks. Each full-page Rating & Report reveals the extent to which each stock is 
overpriced or underpriced, based on a normal capitalization of the earnings and 
dividends estimated in 1956. Also included are the Value Line Indexes of stability 
and growth. And the Value Line’s projection of the probable average price levels 
for each stock during the period 1959-61, under certain commonly applied assump 
tions regarding the economic and political environment at that time. 


SPECIAL: You are invited to receive the 64-page issue covering the leading 
Electrical Equipment, Brewing and Distilling stocks at no extra charge under this 
Special Introductory Offer. In addition, you will receive in the next 4 weeks new 
reports on over 240 major stocks and 14 industries to guide you to safer and more 
profitable investing. Each stock is appraised as “Especially Underpriced,” “Under- 
priced,” “Fairly Priced,” “Fully Priced,” or “Overpriced.” This 


analyzes 
43 stocks including: 


issue 
General Electric 
Int'l. Telephone 
McGraw Electric 
DuMont Labs. 
Daystrom 
Schenley 


Radio Corp. of America 
Columbia Broadcasting 
Sylvania Electric 
Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Distillers-Seagram 
National Distillers 


Phiico 
Admiral 
Zenith 
Square D 
Magnavox 
Simmons 


$S INTRODUCTORY OFFER* 


Includes 4 weekly editions of the Value Line Survey—with a full-page Rating 
& Report on each of 240 stocks and 14 industries, including advance estimates of 
1956 earnings and dividends. It includes also a new Special Situation Recommen 
dation, Supervised Account Report, 2 Fortnightly Commentaries, and 4 Weekly 
Supplements. (Annual subscription $120.) 


Westinghouse Elec 
Armstrong Cork 
Bigelow-Sanford 
Congoleum-Nairn 
Anheuser-Busch 
and 20 others 


BONUS: You will also receive under this Special Offer at no extra charge 
the new 12-page Summary-Index giving current Value Line advices, yields and 
future price expectancies on all 700 stocks under supervision. 


*New subscribers only. 


Name 
Address 
+ 


. Zone. 


Send $5 to Dept. FB-64 


THE VALUE LINE 


INVESTMENT SURVEY 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 
VALUE LINE SURVEY BUILDING, 5 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17. N.Y. 


| directly related industries. 


}; concern, 


level is tempting, or the timing factor 
becomes alluring. 

This is why the reassuring winter 
business outlook is so important. To 
cite the evidence: (1) new highway 
construction next year should be 
about $5.5 billion as compared with 
around $4.5 billion this year and $4.1 
billion in 1955. And the amounts spent 
will generate new business beyond the 
(2) The 
farm situation, an exaggerated “soft 
spot” which had been causing great 
seems to have turned the 
corner for the better. An upturn in 
farm income is in prospect for 1957. 
(3) This year’s high rate of instal- 
ment debt repayments is setting the 
stage for freer consumer buying next 


| year. And a tax cut is one of the Ad- 
| ministration’s “secret weapons” which 
| may come into use. 


Apropos the broad question of con- 


| sumer buying, the automobile industry 
| seems destined to have a better year 


| in 1957. America moves on 


wheels 


| (our fast-growing suburban popula- 
| tion is creating a demand for cars) 


and the high inventory of autos now 
in use has built up a surprisingly 
large replacement market. Further- 


| more, the 1956 ills—lack of dramatic 
| new styling and a previous year of 
| over-production—presumably will not 


| introduced, 
| inventories will have 





exist. By the time the new models are 
excessively high dealer 
been whittled 
down to proper size. Marketwise, it is 
significant to note that the automobile 
stocks seem thoroughly sold out, well 
liquidated. 

In this connection, Chrysler Corpo- 
ration, around 63, seems to represent 
a very intriguing calculated risk. No 
question about it, the stock is “high” 
on any reasonable guesstimate of this 
year’s earnings potential. Second- 
quarter profits will be less than the 
$1.25 per share reported for the March 
quarter, and the third quarter prob- 
ably will be “in the red” as a result of 
model change-overs. But the com- 
pany’s share of the automobile mar- 
ket this year is little different from 
last year’s 17%. And its operating 
efficiency is slowly but steadily be- 
ing improved. Thus, the chief ques- 
tion to be answered at these levels is 
very simple: is Chrysler “going the 
way” of Studebaker-Packard, or will 
it remain one of the Big Three? In my 
opinion, Chrysler has a definite claim 
to fame as a revitalized company 
which encountered only a temporary 
road-block. 

There always are exceptions to any 
rule and Certain-Teed Products, 
around 30, could command special 
speculative interest even though it is 
a building materials company. This 
because, assuming a favorable ruling 
is received from the Treasury Depart- 
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ment, it plans to distribute its gypsum 
division which has been the major 


source of consolidated earnings over | 
the years. Indications are that the | 


“new” company, which will be dis- 


tributed on a 1-for-3 basis, earned in | 
the area of $5.85 per share last year | 
and is enjoying even better results in | 


1956. The remainder of Certain-Teed, 
which will be more than “just” a roof- 
ing materials company, earned in the 
area of $1.85 per share last year 


and 1956 earnings should not be far | 
from this level. The new gypsum | 


company could command a price of 
around $60 per share—or the equiva- 
lent of $20 per share present stock— 


and the remaining company could be | 
worth about $15 per share in the mar- | 


ket. Thus, the package potential is 
about $35 or more. 

America’s growing population lives 
differently than its forefathers and 
has more leisure time. This is one 
of the reasons, of course, why compa- 


nies identified with the “do-it-your- | 
self’ market, such as the sporting | 
goods manufacturers, have prospered. | 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender, the lead- 
ing manufacturer of bowling alleys, 
bowling supplies, etc., is another less- 
obvious beneficiary of our new way 
of life. Particularly in these postwar 
years, when bowling and billiards 
have become respectable. Further- 
more, as a result of a diversification 
program, which incidentally penalized 
earlier years’ results, the company 
today is the third largest manufac- 
turer of school furniture. And the 
school shortage is more apt to become 
worse before it gets better. 


A sharp upturn in its basic busi- 
ness, freedom from special develop- | 


ment expenses, and the fact that the 
diversification program has reached 


the pay point, suggest record high re- | 
sults in 1956. Brunswick’s 1956 earn- | 


ings potential is probably in excess of 
$5 per share as compared with profits 
of $2.52 per share in 1955 and $1.21 
per share in 1954. Furthermore, while 
the company’s new, automatic pin- 
setter has been lodged in a jointly- 
owned affiliate, an important equity in 
this profits potential could develop in 
coming years. All of which suggests 
that the stock, around 35, is an inter- 
esting specialty speculation. 

Among the growth stocks, Dresser 
Industries at around 73 represents a 
very interesting long-term commit- 
ment, and for more reasons than the 
fact that earnings in the 1956 fiscal 
year should be in the $7.50 per share 
area as compared with $5.04 per share 
last year. For one thing, there has 
been a fundamental change for the 
better in the character of the com- 
pany’s business, and about 60°% of 
sales today are represented by “ex- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 41) 
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This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of 
these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus 


625,070 Shares 
The United States Life Insurance Company 


in the City of New York 


CAPITAL STOCK 
($2 Par Value) 


June 21, 1956 


Public Offering Price: $26.00 Per Share 


550,064 of the above shares are being sold by selling stockholders. The 
remaining 75,006 shares are that part to which the selling stockholders 
will not subscribe of an offering of 100,000 shares being made simul- 
taneously by the Company to its stockholders for subscription at 
$26.00 per share. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained only from such of the underwriters, 
including the undersigned, as are registered dealers in securities in t/ 


William Blair & Company 
Blyth & Co., inc. 


The First Boston Corporation 
Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Incorporated 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Smith, Barney & Co. 


Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Lazard Freres & Co. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
Stone & Webster Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. 











For Worthwhile Speculative Profit 


SOUTHLAND RACING CORP. 


Common Stock Around $1.75 








80 Day Track Meet Scheduled Opening Aug. 30 


- Southiand'’s huge new $1,000,000 greyhound park is considered America's most 
beautiful and modern greyhound racing track. 


. Greyhound Racing, “sport of millions" is enjoying unprecedented popularity 
and prosperity. 

. Since 1945, annual attendance at greyhound racing tracks has increased from 
2 million to over & millior.. 


. The purchase in 1949 of 1000 shares of stock in the Mile High Kennel Club at 
the original offering price of $1, an investment of only $1000, is today worth 
over $10,000. Dividends paid on this investment up to January 1956 total $2,400. 


. Southland Greyhound Park in West Memphis, Arkansas, should do even better 
because it is situated in a more heavily populated area . . . only 4 miles from 
area's center of population. 


We believe Southland will show excellent capital gains if bought at this time. 


Send Coupon for FREE Report. 


—-—--—- —« —GENERAL INVESTING CORP.-—-—-—- 


Members American Stock Exchange 
80 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 


PLEASE SEND FREE REPORT ON SOUTHLAND RACING CORP. 


BOwling Green 9-1600 
F-7-1 


Name 


(Please print full name clearly) 


Address 














THE TRUTH Apouy | MOM ee eae 
SAVINGS & LOAN 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 
ASSOCIATIONS! Fifty-five Preferred Stocks 


Dissatisfied with low interest on your money? Wor- 
— — aie taeean Galear oF eee oy | Here is a list of high-grade preferred and operating com- 
eee the ae Assosletiees + dl Bowe pond stocks, about which many readers. panies in the na- 
ful consideration. Our free Special Report gives | have inquired. I suggest that it be tion. Operations 
CF re SNS OO Qeeeians es kept for future reference. The next consist of chemicals, 
* Which Associations pay 4% with insured article will present a list of high-grade including  fertiliz- 
ay Smee convertible preferred stocks. ers, synthetics, an- 

I also wish to call attention again hydrous ammonia, 


How can you tell which are insured? tem . 
stows ann gen niees @168 0b BLAME to W. R. Grace & Co., recommended polyethylene plas- 


Should you insist on insurance? Why? 


all 100% insured? here several years ago, around 30, tic; atomic energy through its pur- 
Whea's the best flame te open en eoccunt? which is one of the largest holding chase of the Rare Earth Co.; a 50% 


Let dividends accumulate? Spend them? SS ee 


chy egpnec rx <ageentdly HIGH-GRADE INDUSTRIAL PREFERRED STOCKS — 


and ecsily withdrawn? Common 

Why do you need a reputable broker? Call Dividends Current 
Why are the broker's services free? , Price Paid Since Price 
How to pick the Association best for you. Aluminum Co. $3.75 Cum 102 1939 114% 
- 2 American Can 7% (1.75) Cum.......... NC 1923 45% 

jow fo open en esceunt. American Radiator $7.00 Cum 175 1936 163 
Prudent people are now placing over $23,000,000 American Smelt. & Ref. $7.00 Cum. son NC 1936 164'2 
daily ek we se Roneeiotene. The high dividends— | Atlantic Refining $3.75 Cum. B 101% 1927 96\ 
plus safety—have already attracted some 12 . ; , 
million accounts . . . not only from private in- — a0 gon omy a wore om 
dividuals but also from: Trust Funds; Pension, Wel- | Continental Can $3.75 Cum. 0 1923 97% 
fare & Retirement Funds; Labor & Credit Unions; | Corn Products $7.00 Cum NC 1920 171% 
Churches & Schools; Corporations & Partnerships. Diamond Match $1.50 Cum 34 1882 34% 
du Pont $4.50 Cum 120 1904 117% 


FREE COPY du Pont $3.50 Cum... 105 1904 96% 


Send fer tres of this indisp ble Special Eastman Kodak $6.00 Cum NC 1902 160 
Report—plus list ot selected Aaseciations, Metl Firestone Tire & Rubber $4.50 Cum 105* 1924 10414 
this notice, together with your name & address, to General Mills $5.00 Cum 119 1898 120 
General Motors $5.00 Cum 120 1915 122% 


B. RAY ROBBINS co. DEPT. M-80 | General Motors $3.75 Cum. 104 1915 98% 


H. J. Heinz $3.65 Cum ee 1911 96 
501 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 17 (42 St.) MU 7-0067 | Hercules Powder $5.00 Cum 120 1913 121 


Ingersoll Rand $6.00 Cum NC 1910 162 
International Harvester $7.00 Cum NC 1910 164 
T. ROWE PRICE International Silver 7% ($1.75) Cum NC 1941 35% 
Liggett & Myers Tob. $7.00 Cum NC 1912 159% 
GROWTH STOCK FUND, ING. | | toriticrs $7.00 cum NC 1932 140 
Mead Corp. $4.25 Cum 103* 1940 101 
® Minnesota Mining $4.00 Cum 102 1916 102% 
| National Lead $7.00 Cum. A NC 1906 170 
OBJECTIVE: Long term growth of National Lead $6.00 Cum. B NC 1906 144 
principal and income. | Newberry $3.75 Cum 101.5 1928 91 
Quaker Oats $6.00 Cum.... NC 1906 148 
OFFERING PRICE: Net asset value | | Rodi Corp. $3.50 Cum 100 1940 81% 
h 4 mit Reynolds Tobacco $4.50 Cum... 101% 1901 103% 
per share without addition of | | Reynolds Tobacco $3.60 Cum 101 1901 
any sales load or commission. Scott Paper $4.00 Cum 103% 1915 
Scott Paper $3.40 Cum eee eee 103% 1915 
Prospectus on request Standard Brands $3.50 Cum 100 1899 
D B Standard Oil (Ohio) $3.75 Cum 101* 1936 
ept. Sylvania Electric $4.00 Cum Wika 1929 
10 Light Street Baltimore 2, Md. U.S. Gypsum $7.00 Cum... NC 1919 
U.S. Steel $7.00 Cum NC 1940 
* Slightly different price for sinking fund. 


ee tet, : a HIGH-GRADE UTILITY PREFERRED STOCKS 

CONSOLIDATED Pe oe ‘ a 
a ivioenas urren 
NATURAL GAS Price Paid Since Price Yield 
COMPANY Baltimore G. & E. $4.50 Cum 111 1910 108% 4.15 
Baltimore G. & E. $4.00 Cum 105 1910 1002 3.96 
egy ss ga Central illinois Light $4.50 Cum... 110 1921 107 4.20 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric $4.00 Cum..... 1094 1853 97 4.13 
Divipenp No. 34 Cleveland Elec. Illum. $4.50 Cum 107 1900 108% 4.15 
Consumers Power $4.52 Cum 105.7 1913 106 4.26 
has «itt Bano or pinxcrons | Consumers Power $4.50 Cum 110 1913 109 4.12 
lar quarterly cash dividend of Duquesne Light 4% ($2.00) Cum 53 1916 49% 4.01 
ass oe ee Duquesne Light 3.75% ($1.875) Cum..... 51% 1916 47 3.99 
tal stock of the Company, oa- Kansas City Power & Light $4.00 Cum..... 104% 1921 96 4.17 
able on August 15, 1956 to Pacific Gas & Electric 6% ($1.50) Cum... NC 1919 34% 4.30 
stockholders of record at the Pacific Tel. & Tel. $6.00 Cum NC 1925 144 4.17 
Gane of Husinces July 36, 1966. Phila. Electric $3.80 Cum —. |, 1902 95% 3.98 
R. E. PALMER, Secretary Potomac Elec. 3.6% ($1.80) Cum......... 53% 1904 42 4.29 
June 14, 1956 Public Service Elec. & Gas $4.08 Cum..... 104 1907 98 4.17 
So. Cal. Edison 5% ($1.25) Cum. Part.... NC 1907 50% 2.48 
t Yield includes participating dividend. 
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interest in Pan-American Grace Air- | 
ways, Inc., known as Panagra; nu- 
merous manufacturing activities in 
South America, including sugar, tex- 
tiles, coffee, paper, paint, transporta- 
tion, food, etc.; 100%, ownership of the 
Grace Line, and a 50% ownership in 
Gulf & South American Steamship 
Co.; a large import and export trading 
business in South America; the sec- 
ond largest outdoor advertising com- 
pany in the country through its own- 
ership of Foster-Kleiser; and 80% in- 
terest in the Grace National Bank of 
New York. 

Volume of business since 1950 has 
shown remarkable growth, having in- 
creased from around $200 million to 
$427 million for 1955. It is expected 
that this rate of growth will con- 
tinue, and a level of $550 million 
during the next three or four years 
does not seem at all beyond the 
realms of possibility. In fact, it could 
be too conservative. Earnings and 
dividends have also increased steadily. 
Earnings last year were $4.16 a share; 
dividends totaled $2. For 1956, earn- 
ings of close to $4.50 a share are an- 
ticipated, and an increase in the divi- 
dend this year would not be surpris- 
ing, perhaps to $2.50. 

As a result of the fine leadership of 
recently-retired Chairman Charles E. 
Wilson (formerly president of Gen- 
eral Electric) and J. Peter Grace 
(president), Grace is continuing its 
policy of expansion and diversifica- 
tion. I believe that in due time readers 
with patience will be well rewarded, 
perhaps substantially so, as I consider | 
Grace one of the best stocks I know 
for long-term appreciation. Purchases 
on reactions are advised. Present 
price, 51. 


Advance release of Forses columnists’ 
regular articles, excepting Mr. Lurie’s, 
will be airmailed to readers on the day 
of their writing. Rates on request. 


LURIE 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 


pendable” products as compared with 
30% in 1952. Secondly, the increased 
demand for oil and gas has led to 
proportionately greater increases in 
exploration and drilling activities. 
Thirdly, Dresser’s business also has 
been increased by the facts that 
deeper wells now are being drilled 
and that there is more off-shore drill- 
ing. Lastly, an improvement in sales 
and earnings is likely next year partly 
because one new division should be 
“in the black,” in contrast to an esti- 


This New Booklet 
Gives Facts About: 


¢ 500 Stocks with Long Dividend Records 
Stocks that have paid dividends the longest. 
Stocks that have paid progressively higher 
dividends over the past decade. Stocks that 
have paid dividends every year for 25 years 
and longer. 
¢ 50 Stocks Currently Returning 5% to 6% 
All have paid dividends every year for 35 years or more. 
¢ 50 Stocks with Low Dividend Payout 
All of these companies have reinvested the greater part 
of their earnings for growth. 
¢@ Stocks Favored by Special Groups 
Stocks favored by institutional investors. Stocks popular 
with Monthly Investment Plan buyers. 
@ Stocks with Special Characteristics 
Stocks whose book values have grown substantially. 
Companies with no bonds or preferred stocks outstanding. 
Companies that have reported nodeficitsin the past 45 years. 
For a free copy of this unusually helpful 15-page booklet, 
write today for booklet F-43. 


Hornsiower cs Weexs 


40 Wall Street, New York 5,N.Y. DI 4-6600 

*Midtown: 400 Madison Ave., at 47th St. (17) PL 1-1900 
* Open Thursdays until 9 PM 

Members Principal Stock and C dity 
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mated loss this year due to start-up 
costs. 
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Bargain Stocks to Buy 
If the Market Goes Up Or Down 


The recent market action makes Babson’s 
latest Special Report particularly valuable now. 


Behind the present indecisive market can be found attractive opportunities for 
profitable investment in securities that promise to do better than the general mar- 
ket. Babson’s latest Special Report emphasizes the importance of selectivity as 
the key to investment success. 

This Report lists 12 special stocks to BUY, whether the market goes up or down! 
It also recommends the following securities to BUY, HOLD, and SWITCH. 


TO BUY: TO HOLD: 


© 9 Utility Stocks—attractively priced. © 9% Steel Stocks — for long range 
@ 5 Insurance Stocks—showing steady prospects. 

gains in Income. @ 28 Selected Preferreds and Convert- 
@ 2 Oll Stocks—one with good income. ible Preferreds to hold for income 
@ 3 Merchandising Stocks—(one low- and eventual gain. 


riced) 
e4 Food Stocks—one highly specula- TO SWITCH: 
tive with attractive appreciation © 50 Stocks Babson Clients have been 
possibilities, advised to switch. 
YOURS FOR ONLY $1.00 
For only $1.00 mailed to us along with this ad, we will send you the above 


information PLUS a Bonus Bulletin “SHOULD ALL COMMON STOCKS BE 
SOLD?” Act promptly—supply limited. 


BABSON’S REPORTS Dept. F-57, Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 











STERLING 
INVESTMENT 
FUND 


A balanced mutual fund represent- 
ing a managed investment in a 
diversified list of bonds, preferred 
stocks and common stocks. 

Mail this advertisement for de- 
tailed, free information. 


Address 


INTERSTATE SECURITIES 
CORPORATION 


200 S. Tryon St. 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 


49 Wall St. 
New York 5 








8 STOCKS 
UNDER-VALUED 


in This Market 


These 8 UNDER-VALUED stocks have 
been selected for special study in FiNANCIAL 
WORLD. Pros ts fine, issues of good quality, 
yet recently selling at DEFLATED 
indicated YIELDS well ABOVE average. 
To make wiser, more profitable invest- 
ment decisions, return this ‘‘ad’’ with $5, or 
ask us to bill you, for next 18 weekly copies of 
FINANCIAL WORLD (Big $7 Value for $5) and 
receive also ‘‘8 Stocks UNDER-VALUED in This 
Market”’ and many other practical investment 
aids, also ‘‘A Low-Priced-Stock Guide” and 
“Which Stocks poe Insiders Buying?”’ in ad- 
dition to FOUR es of valuable, pocket-size 
“INDEPENDENT A PRAISALSof Listed Stocks’’ 
-to help you become a better judge of stock 
values and investment opportunities. 


Or send $20 for yearly subscription ($1 1 
for six —— including all 1 Se LUS 
coming 1956 Annual FACTO- 
GRAPH” MANUAL (ready Fay , 10) to 
5 4 the mae investor in judging relative merits 

undred: stocks. New 72-page ‘“‘KNOW- 
HOW” 4 on Making Money in Securities 
FREE if you pay now, saving us cost of billing. 
Money Back in 30 Days if an satisfied. 


FINANCIAL WorLD 


53 Years of Service to Investors 
86-FB Trinity Place, N. Y. 6, N. Y. 


-UP 20,700% 


Yes, in a 4 year period, R.K.O. WARRANTS 
showed the above percentage gain, a $500 in- 
vestment appreciating to $104,000. The WAR- 
RANTS of Richfield Oil, Tri-Continental and 
Atlas Corp. had comparative rises. WARRANTS 
move faster and further than any other type 
of security. 

If you are interested in capital 

appreciation, be sure to read 


“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS 
OF COMMON STOCK WARRANTS” 
by Sidney Fried. 
It discusses Warrants in their different phases— 
explores many avenues of their profitable pur- 


chase and sale—describes current opportunities 
in Warrants. 


For your copy send $2 to Ps. publishers, 
R. H. M. Associates, Dept. 20 Fifth 
> aa for free 





Avenue, New York 1, WN. Y. 
dascriptive folder. 
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MARKET COMMENT 


The Summer Doldrums 


THE mere fact that the stock market 
is experiencing the traditional mid- 
summer rise (outlined in the previous 
issue) should not be given too much 
forecasting weight. Actually, both 
business and the stock market still are 
in a pause—so far as sentiment is 
concerned. We are waiting for more 
definite and more convincing trends 
in both investments and business. 
Logically, it could be some weeks 
before we know whether the May and 
June lows represent the extent of the 
correction in stocks and whether busi- 
ness enjoys the hoped-for early au- 
tumn stimulation or undergoes a 
further correction. At this point, it 
seems to me, it is unwise to make 
either a favorable or an unfavorable 
assumption. I think we are in a wait- 
ing period, and that it makes sense to 
tread water or at least keep close to 
| shore. 

Just for a guess, I would say that 


| this rally in the DJ Industrials might 


go to somewhere around 510 or 515, 


| but fail to make a new high above 





524.37 (April 9th high) until there 


news is disconcerting—for health or 
other reasons—or if the autumn busi- 
ness recovery seems likely to be dis- 
appointing, the lows of 463.85 (May 
28th) and 467.99 (June 8th) may not 
hold. Frankly, I feel a little gun-shy 
about what may happen in August. 
The cat could jump either way. Con- 
vention time often is a period of 
hesitation, in Presidential election 
years. 

If I were a trader, it seems to me 
I would be reaching for a mid-sum- 
mer top in July rather than in August. 
Of course, I assume that the first half 
of July will be pretty good. 

Some comment ought to be made on 
the Eisenhower influence on the mar- 
ket. It seems to me that stock in- 
vestors, regardless of what happens 
between now and the end of Novem- 
ber, should keep in mind that Ike 
can’t be President forever, and that 
Ike is not the only man in America 
who can do a good job in this 
office. I would remark, also, that Mr. 
Eisenhower probably will become de- 
creasingly essential to “confidence.” 
It was a hard blow when the President 
has his first unfortunate heart attack 
last September. The market was 
“high” and no one had thought about 
this possibility. The Presidential elec- 
tion, 14 months ahead, then looked 
like a mere formality. This was a big 


by L. O. HOOPER 


surprise, and it is 
the unexpected 
that always influ- 
ences prices most. 

When the Presi- 
had his latest 
(also surprise) 
illness, the stock 
market reaction was much milder, 
partly because the market was down, 
and partly because the market does 
not discount the same thing twice 
with the same enthusiasm, or dis- 
couragement. Investors on and off had 
thought about the possibility of Eisen- 
hower’s retirement for months, and 
the idea was not entirely new to them. 
The point is that the impact of “bad 
news” regarding the President’s health 
or his intentions decreases as the 
“surprise” element is less or disap- 
pears. Do not misunderstand me, the 
market would react to an announce- 
ment of Ike’s retirement, but it might 
not react as much as some emotional 
political thinkers assume. And please 
don’t think I am predicting anything. 
The President’s health, however, is a 
“contingency” in the present market 
situation. So is the pause in business, 
which may or may not end with the 
vacation season. 

Most investment counsellors, espe- 
cially those handling individual ac- 
counts, have been thinking in terms 
of owning a few less stocks. But they 
have not been selling as much as their 
abstract judgment and abstract advice 
might suggest. There are a number of 
psychological reasons for this. The 
first is that the clients balk at paying 
capital gains taxes. The second is that 
most advisory accounts are in issues 
which have behaved well and to 
which both the client and the advisor 
have become attached. It is hard to 
sell the things you like, even when 
those things seem rather high. Third, 
the argument to sell is not an open- 
and-shut one; the very long-term 
fundamentals still are bullish, even 
though the short-term or intermedi- 
ate factors may be doubtful or moder- 
ately bearish. 

The behavior of the institutions, 
other than mutual funds, is a horse of 
another color. They bought sparingly 
and sold a little when the market 
seemed “high” last summer, early last 
fall and again this spring. On the re- 
cent weakness, they were buyers on 
balance. Apparently they had much 
to do with the rally late in the after- 
noon of June 8th, for instance. They 
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will be buyers again on weakness, if 
weakness develops. They do not base 
their commitments on overnight news, 
but on long term values. They do not 
act like traders, or like individuals. 
The mutual funds, or at least most 
of them, have still another philosophy. 


to them to use, not to hoard. They 


mistic over the near term, but they | 
tend to put their money to work any- | 
way. Usually the inflow of mutual | 
fund money increases when the mar- | 


ket is soft, and it takes a real break 
(more than we have seen in recent 
years) to lead to much liquidation by 
holders of mutual fund shares. 

On balance, therefore, the influence 
of mutual fund and institutional in- 
vestors is exercised in such a way as 
to slow down any market decline, 
unless the decline gets more violent 


than anything we have seen since | 


1937-1938. That’s highly improbable. 
My inclination would be not to hur- 


ry too much about putting money to 


work with the DJ Industrials above 
500. No doubt there are specific op- 
portunities even at these prices, but 
the odds probably are a bit against 
profitable selections. On the other 
hand, I would get quite adventurous 
if the market some time later this 
summer meets a successful test of the 
460-470 area. Unexpected adverse 
news, naturally, could put it lower 
than this—and so could the failure of 
after-vacation business to improve. 

Some of the stocks I like better than 
others are American Steel Foundries, 
Armour, Chesapeake & Ohio. Ex- 
Cell-O, Food Machinery, General 
American Transportation, General 
Railway Signal, Harshaw Chemical, 
Ker-McGee, National Supply, Repub- 
lic Steel and Rotary Electric Steel. I 
do not like the idea of reaching up 
after them. 

As growth stocks, the Life Insurance 
issues are down much further from 
their tops than the others. I think the 
threat of higher taxation has been 
over-played in the minds of some 
timid people, and any threat has an 
exaggerated price influence in such 
thin markets as the life shares have. 
The growth of this great industry is 
assured, and most of the good com- 
panies have a small capitalization on 
which is superimposed a huge pool of 
high grade earnings assets plus a large 
amount of insurance in force. I espe- 
cially like Lincoln National Life (pays 
$1.40 and sells around 217), Confeder- 
ation Life Assurance of Canada (sells 
around 150 and pays $1) and Manu- 
facturers Life (Pays $2.20 and sells 
around 275). I would like to add that 
there are many other Life Insurance 
Shares (mostly low priced ones) 
which I think still are far too high. 
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SPECIAL 


SITUATIONS 


Selected for extraordinary capital gain by one 


They assume that the money is given | 


_of America’s largest research organizations 
may act more defensively if pessi- | 


You can now benefit from a unique service that searches out the hidden “work- 
out” values, abnormally high yields, or unusual growth situations that can lead 
to extraordinary capital gain over a period of time. 


Limited to 2,000 subscribers, The Over- 
the-Counter Special Situations Service is 
able to select equities that are less widely 


| known and often available at bargain prices 
| relative to current or prospective earnings 
| and dividends. 


Because of their special 


| values, these stocks can advance widely in 


price, regardless of the general market. 


Once a Special Situation has been recom- 
mended, continuous supervision is main- 
tained by one of America’s largest invest- 
Value 


research groups—the Line 


research organization. 








SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


You are invited to accept a 3- 
months Introductory Trial of this 
unusual service at the special fee 


of $25 (regular annual fee $125). 


You would receive, without ex- 
tra charge, complete binder with 
analyses of 77 previous Specials, 
including 19 especially recom- 
mended for purchase now. During 
the next 3 months, you would 
profit from the six new recom- 
mendations, from the Supervisory 
Reviews and Summaries with all 
current advices. 








To take advantage of this Special Introductory Offer, bringing you complete 
binder at no extra charge, send $25 with your name and address to Dept. F-7. 


THE OVER-THE-COUNTER 
SPECIAL SITUATIONS SERVICE 


Published By Arnold Bernhard and Co., Inc. 
The Value Line Survey Building, 5 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


NOTE: If you would prefer to receive a short-term trial of one month including two 
previous recommendations, two new recommendations and all new supervisory reviews 
over the 4-week period, enclose $5 with your name and address. 
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How to Invest with Safety—Even in a 


an Bear Market! 
60% 04 
ot 


“INVESTING TODAY" 
16 page study just off the Press 


basic program! Tells dangers! Send just $1— 


a Timely—written for today’s investors! May o/ter 
PLUS Only your entire philosophy—for the better. Describes 


5-Weeks Trial Use this coupon 
Subscription 1 
to our com- i 
plete weekly | 
| 
| 
| 





receive by return mail! 


INVESTORS RESEARCH COMPANY (Report F-12) 
922 Laguna Street, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Enclosed is $1 for “INVESTING TODAY” Study and 5-week Trial Offer: 








Single Copy 50¢ 


() Enclosed is remittance of $6. 


Forses, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 7-1 


Please send me Forses for a whole year. Foreign $4 a year 
additional. 


(1 I will pay when billed. 














de Vegh 
Investing 
Company, 
Inc. 


(Formerly 
de Vegh Income Fund, Inc.) 


Capital Stock 


The subscription price is 
the net asset value per 
share. There is no sales load 
or underwriting commission 
payable to anyone. 

Mail the coupon below for 

a copy of oa Preepestoe. 


deVegh Investing Company, Inc. 
One Wall Street, New York 5 

















WISCONSIN FUND, 


INC. 


ORGANIZED IN 1924 


A MUTUAL FUND 


A prospectus describing the Fund 
and its shares may be obtained from 
your investment dealer, or write, 


General Distributor 
Edgar, Ricker & Co. 


207 East Michigan Street 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 

















GRAIN 


TRADING 


Get specific trade advices twice each 
week. Get special buy-sell bulletins. 
Get the weekly Commodity Letter with 
background analysis to show how we 
arrived at our specific recommenda- 


tions. 
Ali For $1 
Including 4 Issues 

See Commodity Advisor’s profit record 
now—we will send you our complete 
trading record for 1954 and 6 months 
1955. Learn why many people are mov- 
ing investments into the grain market. 


Send $1 for Offer DD-25 
THE COMMODITY ADVISOR 
431 S. Dearborn 
Chicago 5, Illinois 











STOCK ANALYSIS 


HEINZ H. BIEL 


Outlook at Mid-Year 


Tue year-end forecasts for 1956 made 
some six months ago have turned out 
to be remarkably accurate, so far. 
Business activity did not maintain the 
exceptionally high level of the final 
quarter of 1955, but the let-down has 
been gentle, and on an overall basis 
the first half of 1956 compares favor- 
ably with the same period a year ago. 
While the often mentioned soft spots 
in our economy are perhaps a little 
softer than had been expected, the 
strong spots, especially in the capital 
goods industries, have been stronger 
than anticipated. The results, gener- 
ally speaking, are entirely satisfactory, 
with employment, national income 
and corporate profits at record levels. 
The second half of 1956 also looks 
good. Business activity will probably 
recede somewhat further in the third 
quarter, but an improvement is indi- 
cated for the final quarter, although 
that period will make the poorest 
comparison with last year, because 
the last three months of 1955 were so 
exceptionally good. The year as a 
whole will probably go into the record 
books as the best ever. 
Stock-marketwise, the picture is 
similar. The composite Dow-Jones 
average, which comprises industrial, 
railroad and utility stocks, shows a 
negligible gain of only about 0.5% 


from the end of 

1955 to June 19th. 

The performance of 

individual stocks, 

of course, was as 

uneven as is to be 

expected in an 

economy where 

some industries are booming while 
others are in a slump. Well diversi- 
fied portfolios with a heavy emphasis 
on quality did very well, despite de- 
clines in key stocks like Du Pont, 
Sears, Roebuck or Bethlehem Steel, 
which have lost more than 10°, 
the end of last year. 

The stock market outlook for the 
second half of the year, in my opinion, 
is similarly unspectacular. It is quite 
possible that both the year’s high and 
low have already been established, 
and that prices will fluctuate within 
this fairly broad range with a tend- 
ency to finish the year near the high. 

Some major uncertainties which 
may have an important, though prob- 
ably only temporary, bearing on the 
market are still unresolved. Princi- 
pally, of course, it is the question of 
President Eisenhower's candidacy 
which at the present time remains in 
doubt. I believe, however, that the 
impact of political developments on 
the stock market should not be exag- 


since 
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gerated so long as they don’t signify a | 
major deviation from present econo- | 
mic and social trends. American in- 
dustry, which plans to spend some $37 
billion this year on plant investments, 
must have weighed this question care- 
fully. Because the amounts involved 
are so very large, the stakes are tre- | 
mendous. Industry, it seems, has con- | 
cluded that the long-range economic | 
outlook warrants these capital invest- | 
ments, regardless of the fact that this 
happens to be an election year. 

Although the stock market at pres- 
ent offers no bargains and not much 
promise of substantial appreciation 
over the near term, I doubt that a 
great deal can be gained by deferring 
investment purchases. Any setback, 
such as occurred again on the day of 
Eisenhower’s illness, should be used 
to round out investment programs. In 
the various industry groups these are 
my preferences: 

Oils: Royal Dutch, Shell Transport 
and Gulf Oil. Where a more liberal 
cash yield is required, I suggest Sin- | 
clair, Union Oil of Cal. and Standard | 
Oil of Indiana. 

Chemicals: Dow is my first choice, 
followed by Union Carbide. A fairly 
good yield, relatively speaking, is 
available in Christiana Securities, a 
holding company for du Pont stock. 
But since a single share of Christiana 
costs about $14,300 (last year’s divi- 
dend was $520.00 a share), this issue 
has a place only in a larger portfolio. 

Drugs and pharmaceuticals: Parke, 
Davis, Chas. Pfizer, Bristol-Myers 
and Vick represent sound values 
around current levels. 

Steels: I consider this group already 
undervalued, and if further weakness 
should develop in the event of a pro- 
longed strike or a sharp drop in the 
operating rate, the steels would seem 
outstandingly attractive. Bethlehem, 
U. S. Steel, Republic and Inland have 
great merit. 

Metals: The cash yield on all alu- 
minum stocks is so minute that many 
investors have avoided this excep- 
tional growth industry which not only 
has been the star performer of the 
past several years, but continues to 
hold great promise of further expan- 
sion. If income is essential, investors 
can sweeten the yield by adding Ken- 
necott or Anaconda to their holdings. 
Magma Copper, down some thirty 
points from its high, remains attrac- 
tive, but cash dividends are not an 
immediate prospect. 

Automotive: This group has seen 
the worst and prices have reacted to 
levels where long-term investment 
purchases are in order. Ford and GM 
are the only two remaining automak- 
ers which qualify for investment. In 
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Wew Report on. 
OIL STOCK BARGAINS éased on 
10 BIG UNDERGROUND RESERVES aad 


HIGH CASH EARNINGS 


@ Big oil profits can be made in this market. More than 
ever, stocks will be selling on tangible worth. By buying 
gilt-edged oil stocks before their real intrinsic value is fully 
discovered, you can make big capital gains. 


We have just thoroughly re- 
studied over 100 oil stocks and 
have selected 10 as being out- 
standing value buys. First, these 
10 stocks have huge per share 
underground oil and gas re- 
serves, which, at present prices, 
are appraised ridiculously low— 
in some cases as much as 60% 
below their actual sales worth. 
Furthermore, oil is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult and expen- 
sive to find. Contrast this with a 
rising oil consumption rate and 
you see why these bonus under- 
ground oil reserves are a grow- 
ing treasure for shareholders. 


But that’s not all. On the basis 
of cash earnings, the real index 
of oil company growth, these 10 
issues are cheap. One is selling 
for as low as a 4-to-1 price-to- 
cash-earnings ratio. Thus, when 
you find an oil company that 
combines huge per-share re- 
serves with a generous cash flow 
in relation to price, you usually 
have a ‘“double-barreled”’, 
money-making combination — a 
combination that more and more 
investors are seeking and which, 
we believe, means much higher 
market prices for these favored 
stocks. 


SEND NOW FOR OUR TIMELY REPORT ON 10 OIL STOCK 
RESERVE- AND CASH-FLOW BARGAINS—TO BUY NOW! 


Of the 10 reserve- and cash-flow bargain oil stocks, one is 
particularly interesting. The company added 60% to its 
reserves last year just from one discovery, and is involved 
in hot foreign oil plays. The cash-flow this year is expected 
to be double 1954's total. This, we believe, is an outstanding 
growth opportunity. 


IN ADDITION YOU WILL ALSO RECEIVE 


Our new Report on 4 low-priced oils now participating in explosive 
special situations. One is a land-play development with tremendous 
upside possibilities at, we believe, very little risk. Another, last 
year concluded one of the most attractive farm-out deals to a major 
company that we have ever seen. Similar situations in the past have 
resulted in large and fast profits. 

You get the above 2 Reports plus a 5 weeks’ trial subscription to 
both the Oil Statistics Bulletin and the Canadian Oil Reports for 
only $5. Return the coupon now. Remember, we believe that it will 
be only a matter of time before investors find these profit-potential 
stocks and force their prices higher. 

Both of the above Bulletins are recognized throughout the world 
as authorities on North American oil and natural gas stocks. 


OIL STATISTICS CoO., INC. 


Babson Park 57, Mass. 


Yes—send me at once (1) your new Report on “10 OIL STOCK BARGAINS BASED 
ON BIG UNDE RGROUND RESERVES AND HIGH CASH EARNINGS”, (2) your 

new Report on “4 LOW-PRICED SPECIAL SITUATION OILS”. and (3) your 
OIL STATISTICS BULLETIN and CANADIAN OIL REPORTS for a period of 
5 weeks. (To new readers only.) OJ I enclose $5 [) Please bill me 
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related fields, I like Borg-Warner and | 
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Long pull 


or 
Quick Turnover 


Sometimes it’s better to turn down a 
good, long-term capital gain for a 
shorter, more speculative one. It may 
be hard to decide just what you want 
in a given investment, but only you 
can make the final decision. 


However, your broker-dealer can 
be a great help in reaching that 
decision. After all, his business de- 
pends on the success of his clients. 
He is constantly on the lookout for 
solid, money-making investments. 
Take advantage of his service. 


We have a number of securities we 
think are particularly well situated 
in the present market. We'd be glad 
to send you information on them. 
Just send us the coupon below. 





| broad field, 


| oversimplifies 


| forthcoming offering, 
| additional stock. At 13 times earnings, | 





McGrath Securities 


CORPORATION 
Members American Stock Exchange 


70 Wall Street, WN. Y. 


(Assoc.) 


5 WH 4-0175 


Please send me information on growth 
stocks. 


Name 


OTS Ae ae 








a 
NOTE | mestcec. your satents 
NOW earn 3%-3'2% 


on Personal Savings, Corporate Funds, 
Trust Funds, Institutional Funds 
Ask for our Nation-W ide list of 
INSURED SAVINGS 
ASSOCIATIONS 
No Charge for Our Service 


INSURED INVESTMENT ASSOC. Inc. 


176 W. Adams St. © Chicago 3, Ill. 
Financial 6-2117 STate 2-4439 


[4th GENERATION of DIAMONDS } 
DIAMONDS 10 Above Wholesale 


HERE'S THE — 
are Diamond 
Diamonds -& 


5500 3. 59 Ct 

'2750/3.11 Ct..... 03 Ct..... 
Prices shown include mountings and F. E. Ta: 
Write, wire or phone. We wil 
inspection. Marquise and Emerald 
Others $200 to $10,000. Telephone 24 hours daily. 


LEO PEVSNER CO. 


S S. Wabash FRanklin 2-2928 Chicago 
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| Bendix and, on a more speculative 


basis, Freuhauf Trailer and Electric 


| Auto-Lite. 


Building: This heading covers a 
including cement, paint, 


glass, etc. None of the many fine com- 


| panies are outstandingly cheap, but I 


do not hesitate to recommend Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass, National Lead, Na- 
tional Gypsum and Ideal Cement. 
Electrical: Here, 
the picture. 
Electric in itself covers a wide range, 


and for smaller accounts may as well 


serve as the sole representative of the 
group. Presently, Sperry Rand is un- 
der undue pressure as a result of the 
via rights, of 


the stock is attractive. 
chips like IBM and Minneapolis- 
Honeywell, both near their alltime 
highs, are probably too “rich” for 
most individual investors, but institu- 


| tional buyers will keep on accumulat- 
| ing them. 


Paper and rubber: 
truth, incredible though it may seem 
to those who remember these indus- 
tries before the war, that none of the 


| good stocks in either group yields as 


much as 4%. Obviously, much of the 


prospective further growth has been | 


discounted, yet I cannot help but 
recommend that representative stocks 
in these fields be included in a well- 
rounded portfolio. International Pa- 
per, Union Bag and Scott are my 
selection for paper, and B. F. Good- 
rich and U. S. Rubber for rubber and 
tires. 

Machinery: Also a very broad field, 


and one where dividend yields are | 


surprisingly small considering the 
highly cyclical nature of this indus- 
try in the past. Babcock & Wilcoz, 
Ex-Cell-O Corp., Clark Equipment 
and Link Belt are my selections. 
Aircraft Mfg.: Many counselors ex- 


clude this industry from consideration | 


for investment because of its de- 
pendence on military, i.e. government, 
business. It is one industry that an 


investor can do without, but for those | 


who like to participate, my choices are 
North American Aviation, Douglas 
Aircraft and General Dynamics. 

Other industries will be covered in 
the next issue. 


too, the heading | 
General | 


Super-blue 


It is the sad | 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 





DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends 


COMMON STOCK 
Dividend No. 186 
60 cents per share. 


PREFERENCE STOCK, 

4.489%, CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
Dividend No. 37 

28 cents per shore 


PREFERENCE STOCK, 

4.564 CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
Dividend No. 33 

28/2 cents per share 


The above dividends are pay- 
able July 31, 1956, to stock- 
holders of record July 5. 
Checks will be mailed from 
the Company's office in Lo 
Angeles, July 31. 

P.C 


HALE, Treasurer 





June 15, 1956 

















STANDARD FRUIT 


AND STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
NEW ORLEANS 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 








| The regular quarterly dividend of 
| 75 cents per share of the partici- 
pating preference stock of this 
company, for the three-month 
period ending June 30, 1956, will 
be paid on July 2, 1956. A quar- 
| terly dividend of 10 cents per 
| share of $2.50-par common stock, 
and a quarterly dividend of 40 
cents per share of participating 
preference stock, will be paid on 
July 2, 1956. These dividends will 
be paid to shareholders of record 
at the close of business June 15, 


1956. 
H. L. ROLFES, 


Treasurer. 








Forbes, Juty 1, 1956 





READERS SAY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


me to refer to the dictionary for a defi- 


nition of peace. It says, in part: “Free- 
dom from war or strife of any kind.” 
You may be right about war as applied 
to combat between armies, but today we 
are engaged in a war of ideologies, which 
affects the . . . foundations of our free 
enterprise system. . Today we are 
spending more for military functions than 
when in actual conflict, and we call this 
peace... . 

—H. R. F. OEHMLER 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sm: An authority, Richard E. Stock- 
well, former editor of Aviation Age, 
states that the Soviets (who turn out 30 
jet bombers per month to our 17 per 
month) will not hesitate to try a knock- 
out nuclear blow against us when they 
are ready. He also concludes that Moscow 
is pushing us hard on the space satellite 
program and on long range missiles. 
General Earl A. Partridge, air defense 
commander, has officially expressed sim- 
ilar views. It is well to remember that 
the Chinese air force itself ranks fourth 
or fifth in the world in both size and 
quality. Can we afford to ignore this 
danger? 


Allenhurst, N. J. 
Wilitary Leadership 


Sir: I was amused at the cry of pain 
and the tears by the military at your 
gentle needling (“The Essence of Lead- 
ership,” Forses, May 1), which stated 
that the armed services’ 
leadership is to “duck the responsibility 
for a decision.” The top brass has cer- 
tainly gone soft when they sob like 
babies at mild criticism. 

—Rosert A. Foster 
Portland, Ore. 


Sir: I was keenly interested in your 
followup on my recent letter which 
commented on that part of your May 1 
editorial dealing with military leadership 
(“The Captain Makes a Point, Forses, 
May 15). You treated the matter very 
fairly .. 
comments were very much to the point. 


—Davin L. MARTINEAU 


Captain, USN 
Washington, D. C. 


Sir: 
(Forses, May 1) did not mention the 
recent trial for a $1.6 million tax claim 
against him. Why not give your readers 
the facts? 


—Tuomas C. Scorrt | 


Baltimore, Md. 


The current tax trial occurred after 
Forses went to press. We did not point 
out the charges in our June 1 issue 
simply because it would be incorrect to 
assume guilt before the court’s decision 
was in.—Eb. 


ForBEs, JULY 1, 1956 


—Ernest W. MANDEVILLE | 
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approach to | 


. and I believe your amplifying | 


Your articles about Cyrus Eaton | 





tant. 


offer. 


Just mail the coupon today 


' 
Enclose 
fifty cents 
ONLY 
if you want 
the four letters 
sent by 
Air Mail 


Name 
Address 


City 





TIME TO CHANGE TACTICS 


During the steady advance of 1954 and 1955, you made profits if 
you bought the right stocks. Nothing else mattered. 


In this choppy 1956 market, you must buy and sell at the right 
time to make money. Accurate timing once again becomes impor- 


Our market letter was consistently bullish until the average 
reached 520. Then the much-discussed bulletin of May 4 took a 
bearish stand. It was written on the exact day the Dow-Jones 65 
Stock Average made its 1956 high! 

From now on, you will need timing advice as accurate as that. 
Enthusiastic subscribers say they can obtain it from no other source. 
We believe this so sincerely that we are making an unusually liberal 


A month’s service FREE! 


Send no money at all. This special offer expires July 31. 


FSP SS SS SSS SSSSSSSSSSSS SSS sss sees eee eee 


GEORGE LINDSAY 
550 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


Send me absolutely FREE the next four regular issues of your 
weekly letter by First Class Mail. 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


Zone State 








CURRENT RATE 
PER ANNUM 
PAID QUARTERLY 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
BY MAIL 


Earn more on your savings account 

safely. Handle all transactions by mail. 
Air mail postage prepaid, Funds 

+ mas by the 16th earn from the Ist. 


= 
FIRST WESTERN SAVINGS sno tor associanon 


118 South Fifth Street Las Vegas, Nevada 


BART LYTTON, President 





HOW TO MAKE 
SHREWD SPECULATIONS 


in stocks 


Now you can get revealing reports giving 
analysis and opinion on investment bar- 
gains in little-known stocks. These are 
stocks of HIGH-GRADE companies that 
are well managed, have good earnings 
prospects, yet are overlooked by the aver- 
age investor. ... We specialize in selecting 
these stocks selling under $5—A. J. G. of 
Westport, Conn., writes: “J now take 4 


under $5 


other services, but yours is one of the best I 
have seen for the small investor.” FREE 
TRIAL OFFER: No obligation. Just send 
name and address on a postcard—or mail 
coupon below for a full month's trial sub- 
scription. See for yourself how you may 
benefit from “hidden” stocks that may 
show unusual profits on just a small in- 
vestment. 


' 
: Please send me your 
§'SSR reports for 1 
s month’s FREE trial. 
' 


iA 


Name 
Address 
City 


1 Selected Securities Research, Dept. F-39, Seaford, New York 


Zone State 
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& LIGHT COMPANY 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
June 13, 1956 
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Dividend Notice 


Quarterly dividends of $1.25 per share on the 5% pre- 
ferred stock, $1.13 per share on the 4.52% serial pre- 
ferred stock, and 37 cents per share on the common 
stock of Pacific Power & Light Company have been 
declared for payment July 10, 1956, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business June 30, 1956. 


Insurance Company of North America” 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 62c per share on ; 
the capital stock of the Company payable ; 
July 16, 1956 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business June 29, 1956. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. 


June 12, 1956 


a 


H. W. Millay, Secretary 





J. KENTON EISENBREY 
Secretary 








COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors at 
a meeting held today de 
clared its regular quarterly 
cash dividend of thirty (30¢) 
cents per share on the Com- 
mon Stock presently out- 
standing and Voting Trust 
Certificates for common 
stock, payable July 30, 1956 
to stockholders of record 

June 29, 1956. 
ihe Board also declared a 244% stock 
dividend on its outstanding Common 
Stock and Voting Trust Certificates for 
common stock, payable in Common 
Stock July 30, 1956 to stockholders of 

record June 29, 1956. 
A. SCHNEIDER, 

Vice-Pres. and Treas. 

New York, June 14, 1956 














The Board of Directors of Northern 
Pacific Railway Company today declar- 
ed a quarterly dividend of 45 cents per 
share on the outstanding capital stock 
of the Company, payable on July 26, 
1956, to holders of record at the close 
of business on July 6, 1956. 


April 10, 1956 





gs 


Dividend Notice 


A. M. GoTTsCHALD 
Secretary 











| 
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———" Dividend No. 48 


Interlake Iron Corporation has 

declared a dividend of 35 cents per 
share on its common 
stock payable June 
30, 1956, to stock- 
holders of record at the 
close of business June 
15, 1956. 


HOT. 


Exec. Vice Pres. & Treas. 


laterlake Iron 


CORPORATION 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Biast Fernace Plants ia Chicago, Duluth, Erie and Toleds 








CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


DIVIDEND 


NOTICE 
At a meeting of the Board of Direc- 


| tors held today a dividend of seventy- 


five cents per share on the Ordinary 
Capital Stock was declared in respect 
of the year 1956, payable in Canadian 
funds on August 1, 1956, to share- 
holders of record at 3:30 p.m. on 
June 22, 1956. 

By order of the Board. 

Frederick Bramley, 
Secretary. 

Montreal, June 11, 1956. 
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| troubles in the steel industry, are not 





TRENDS & TANGENTS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


Will President Eisenhower's soil bank 


| program plow under the farm equip- 


ment industry? With 50 million acres 
of land lying idle in order to curtail 


| mounting crop surpluses, pessimists 
| point out that farmers will not need 
| as much machinery. Optimists, how- 
| ever, say the program will put more 
| cash in farmers’ jeans, enable them 


to buy more machinery than ever be- 
fore. Many big farm equipment mak- 
ers are laying cautious bets with the 
pessimists. 


Coffee prices, now pegged at an 
average $1.10 a pound, are edging up 
dangerously close to their levels of 
When and 


if coffee 


repeat of 1954’s messy situation: a 


| refusal by balky consumers to pay 
| the prices followed by a large-scale 


drop in coffee sales. 
* . . 


Machine toolmakers, who have been 


| sO swamped with orders since the 


first of the year that they have been 


| working overtime in an effort to keep 


up with their mounting backlogs, are 
hopeful that the rush of new business 
will flatten out. Best guess is that 
machine tool orders, up 53% to $475 


| million in the five months through 
| May, will hold steady, except for the 


normal 10% to 15% summer dip. 


Automakers, loaded with huge steel 
inventories in anticipation of (1) 
steel prices and (2) labor 


planning to use up their supplies 
with anything like break-neck speed. 
In fact, the auto industry is so bent 
on reducing stocks of 1956 models 
before 1957 models hit the market, 
that it plans to hold third-quarter car 


| production to around 1 million, 30% 


less than in the June quarter, and 
57% less than a year ago. 


Merger fever, according to the FTC, 
was hotter last year than in any of 
the five years that the agency has 
been keeping track of them. All told 
846 mergers wese consummated com- 
pared with 617 in 1954 (previous 
high: 822 in 1952). Among the 846, 
a total of 689 were in the mining and 
manufacturing industries. 


Forses, JuLyY 1, 1956 











Today, careful investors must analyze a great 
mass of financial data to obtain the minimum 
degree of knowledge necessary to hold sound 
investments and to make new commitments. 
As a result, those not having access to this 
intensive research sometimes find themselves 
with a badly unbalanced list of securities. 
Because of uncertainty they may completely 
overlook attractive new investment oppor- 
tunities or fail to take profits at the proper 
time. 


The responsibilities of money management 
are further complicated by the fact that in 
many cases the investor HAS NO WAY OF 
KNOWING WHETHER HE IS ACTING ON 
THE VERY LATEST INFORMATION! 


It is for the investor with a portfolio of $25,- 
000 and more, who does not have the time nor 
the necessary experience to cope with the 
complex problems of money management, 
that FORBES PERSONAL INVESTMENT 


WHAT INVESTORS SAY ABOUT 
FORBES INVESTMENT GUIDANCE 


“May I say at this point that I feel 
years younger since turning over 
the responsibility of selection and 
supervision to one who devotes all 
of his time to it. A little knowledge 
is a dangerous thing and I reached 
the point where I felt it was time 
for me to pay for professional help, 
and I must say that I have cer- 
tainly gained peace of mind.” E.A.B. 


“Am well pleased with the services you have been 


organization will continue to adequately cover my 
situation.” M.W.S 








giving me and have confidence that you and your, 


\ 


The “HOW” and “WHY” of 
Personal Investment Management 


MANAGEMENT has been established. The 
entire resources and experience of the 39 
year old FORBES organization are made 
available to investors through this Division. 
Here, each account is subjected to thorough 
analysis and constant supervision that is di- 
rected toward reaching the individual finan- 
cial goal of the investor. Your account is 
immediately assigned to an experienced 
FORBES Investment Counselor who sends 
you regular reports on your portfolio and 
whom you may consult by letter, by telephone 
or telegram, or by personal visit at any time. 
That is why we call it Personal Investment 
Management. 


To learn more about the scope and purposes 
of this outstanding service—how it is organ- 
ized, how fees are determined, how our staff 
takes the initiative in making recommenda- 
tions—send today for your FREE copy of our 
descriptive booklet. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE BOOKLET, 
NO OBLIGATION 


FSS Seeseeeeeeeeeeoeoeoeeoeeoenaeeeee4 
| Forbes Personal Investment Management 
$70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


g L_may be interested in_ retaining the services of 
FORBES PERSONAL INVES ENT MANAGE- 
MENT. Will you kindly send me complete details? 
My present investments are valued at approxi- 
g mately $ oe the oun . I have an additional 
. pais « in cash for available investment. 


Z 
- 
s 
) 


Please Print 


A Division of Investors Advi Institute, Inc. 
Subsidiary of FORB Inc. 


V4 
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ON THE 


TH 0 U ¢ HTS BUSINESS OF LIFE 


THE AMERICAN’S CREED 


I believe in the United States of 
America as a government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, for the people; 
whose just powers are derived from 
the consent of the governed; a democ- 
racy in a republic; a sovereign na- 
tion of many sovereign states; a 
perfect union, one and inseparable: 
established upon those principles of 
freedom, equality, justice and hu- 
manity for which American patriots 
sacrificed their lives and fortunes. 

I therefore believe it is my duty to 
my country to love it; to support its 
constitution; to obey its laws; to re- 
spect its flag; and to defend it against 
all enemies. —WiLit1am TYLER Pace. 


Laws have their proper place, but 
the responsibility of worthy citizen- 
ship is a personal one. We each have 
a separate and individual share in 
eradicating social evils and in refus- 
ing to perpetuate practices odious to 
a free nation. 

—HERBERT BROWNELL, JR. 


We like to think it is enough if we 
keep our own lives straight. Quite 
plainly it is not. If we talk cynically 
or encourage a lowering of standards, 
even though we still control our own 
actions, we become responsible for 
the failure of those who, weakened 
by our influence, fail to stand upright. 

—Georce P. T. Sarcent, D.D. 


If we are to achieve a victorious 
standard of living today we must 
look for the opportunity in every 
difficulty instead of being paralyzed 
at the thought of the difficulty in 
every opportunity. —WaLrTer E. Co te. 


It is staying ahead rather than get- 
ting ahead that counts, and to stay 
ahead one must plan for the morrow. 

—Tue Hovucuton LIne. 


Associate yourself with men of good 
quality, if you esteem your reputation. 
Be not apt to relate news, if you know 
not the truth thereof. Speak no evil of 
the absent, for it is unjust. Under- 
take not what you cannot perform, 
but be careful to keep your promise. 
There is but one straight course, and 
that is to seek truth, and pursue it 
steadily. Nothing but harmony, hon- 
esty, industry and frugality are nec- 
essary to make us a great and happy 
nation. —GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


50 


Great ideals and principles do not 
live from generation to generation 
just because they are right, nor even 
because they have been carefully 
legislated. Ideals and principles con- 
tinue from generation to generation 
only when they are built into the 
hearts of the children as they grow 
up. —GeorceE S. BENSON. 


B. C. FORBES: 


Pity the human being who is 
not able to connect a motor of 
faith within himself with the 
infinite. The man without faith 
is as a ship without an anchor, 
as an airship without a rudder, 
as an auto without a steering 
wheel. More, he is as a tree 
whose roots have no water, a 
human being trying to breathe 
without oxygen. He who has 
not faith has ego—ego swollen to 
the nth degree. And that never 
has a happy ending. He who has 
faith has also humility. He 
knows his own littleness by and 
of himself; but he has an in- 
ward reservoir of courage, hope, 
confidence, calmness, an assur- 
ing trust that all will come out 
well—even though to the world 
it may appear to come out most 
badly. Is not the acme of 
achievement by the human soul 
the attainment of that state 
whereby it can say with all sin- 
cerity and reconciliation and 
cheerfulness, “Thy will be 
done?” Is not faith, after all, 
the only abiding fount of hu- 
man happiness? And is not that 
what we mortals thirst for most 
of all? 


| ; Renin acca 


A supremely religious man or wom- 
an is one who believes deeply and 
consistently in the veracity of his 
highest experiences. He has his hours 
in the cellar . . . but he believes in 
the truth of the hours he spends up- 
stairs. 

—Harry Emerson Fospicx, D.D. 


Periods of wholesome laziness, after 
days of energetic effort, will wonder- 
fully tone up the mind and body. It 
does not involve loss of time, since 
after a day of complete rest and quiet- 
ness you will return to your regular 
occupation with renewed interest and 
vigor. —GRENVILLE KLEISER. 


To most people loneliness is a 
doom. Yet loneliness is the very thing 
which God has chosen to be one of 
the schools of training for His very 
own. It is the fire that sheds the 
dross and reveals the gold. 

—Bernarp M. Martin, DD. 


Don’t worry if your job is a little 
bigger than you are. Every important 
job in this world has had to be 
tackled by somebody who thought he 
wasn’t quite up to it. —Nytic Review. 


Latent abilities are like clay. It 
can be mud on shoes, brick in a 
building or a statue that will inspire 
all who see it. The clay is the same. 
The result is dependent on how it is 
used. —JAMES F. LINCOLN. 


People do not get tired out from 
working where work is intelligently 
handled. Work, if it is interesting, is 
a stimulant. It’s worry and a lack of 
interest in what one does that tire 
and discourage. Every one of us 
should have our pet interests—as 
many as we can handle efficiefitly. and 
happily. Our interests should never 
be allowed to lag or get cold so that 
all enthusiasm is spent. Each day can 
be one of triumph if you keep up to 
your interests—feeding them as they 
feed you!—Georce MatrHew ADAMS. 


Watch a man with scrutiny when 
his will is crossed, and his desires 
disappointed. The quality of spirit he 
reveals at that time will determine 
the character of that man. 

—Dr. R. T. WILLIAMs. 


Fear not that thy life shall come to 
an end, but rather fear that it shall 
never have a beginning. 

—CarRDINAL NEWMAN. 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
available in a 544-page book. Regu- 
lar edition, $5. Deluxe edition, $7.50. 











A Text... 


Be ye all of one mind, having compassion one 
of another; love as brethren, be pitiful, be 


courteous: not rendering evil for evil, or 


Sent in by Joan G. Swayze, Day- 


ton, Ohio. What’s your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 


railing for railing; but contrariwise blessing. 


—I Perer 3:8,9 
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Behind Man’s Conquest of the Skies... 
a Master’s Touch in Oil 





“Flying Saucer” —experimental military craft today 
—forerunner of your cloud car of tomorrow ... 


First flight in a heavier-than-air machine—the 
Wright brothers at Kitty Hawk... 


First plane over the North Pole, first plane over the 
South Pole—Admiral Byrd’s ... 


First "round-the-world flight—U. S. Army... 


Lindbergh’s lone eagle flight, nonstop New York to 
Paris... 


Coast-to-coast propeller plane speed record... 
All have one thing in common 
master touch in lubrication. 


SOCONY MOBIL’S 


Good reason! When firsts are in the making—when 
records are at stake—when schedules must be met 
—the leaders in aviation look to SOCONY MOBIL. 

7 + + 
Wherever there’s progress in motion—in your car, 
your plane, your farm, your factory, your boat, your 
home— you, too, can look to the leader for lubrication. 





SOCONY MOBIL OIL COMPANY,*INC. 


LEADER IN LUBRICATION FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 





JUST FLICK THIS KNOB (highly magnified here, of course) on a 
Burroughs Sensimatic Accounting Machine and you switch from job to job. 


turns one accounting machine into four 


UP FRONT JOB SELECTION. This 
four-job selector knob connects with 
the “brain,” or sensing panel, inside 
a Sensimatic. The panel’s hundreds of 
tiny metal “reflexes” divide up into 
four separate, specialized accounting 
jobs. You select the job you want 
instantly, automatically with a simple 
turn of the knob. 

That’s why your Sensimatic is so 
versatile and 
Sensimatic will stay modern tomorrow. 


why today’s 


For when change accounting 
methods, you simply change the panel 
—not the machine. And that’s why 
big companies as well as small depend 
on Sensimatics to cut accounting 
costs . . . to get far more work done 
in far less time. 


you 


This complete Sensimatic flexibility 
is truly another Burroughs “touch of 
genius —equalled only by a Sensi- 
matic’s speed, accuracy, and over-all 
simplicity of operation. 

Sensimatics come in six different 
series—two to 19 totals. We suggest 
you write us—or, better yet, call our 
nearest branch office for a demon- 
stration. Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs Sensimatic 


“Burroughs” and ‘‘Sensimatic’’ are trademarks 








